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What to Leabn and How to Leabn a great deal in a 
small compass — ^these are the questions which perplex 
every person who is intent upon qualifying himself to 
speak a foreign language. 

There is a profusion of elementary works^ but it is hard 
to determine which to select, because no method has been 
singled out and stamped with the approval of the learned. 

It is only by the study of nature that we can hope to 
discover the true method, whether for arranging what the 
beginner is to learn, or for laying down principles for his 
guidance in learning it The simplest and most eflfective 
course that can be pursued, as an initiation, is to keep in 
view the natural process of hourly ringing the changes 
upon a few sentences, with occasional additions. 

The most successful of all linguists are children who 
have already learned to speak their mother-tongue. 
When taken abroad and left among foreigners^ they 
acquire two new languages at once, without any assist- 
ance, and speak them idiomatically, although with a 
very limited vocabulary. They do not philosophise^ na^. 
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IV PREFACE. 

do they form any plans for their procedure, but in pur- 
suance of the dictates of instinct, they imitate and repeat 
with unflinching perseverance, chance combinations of 
unfamiliar soimds, and afterwards analyse them at leisure. 
But the true method underlying their operations, and the 
causes of their success, have never been detected, nor has 
their procedure been accurately observed and adopted. 
After some weeks of grent perplexity, during which the'r 
speech is full of imperfections, they begin to deliver a 
few idiomatic sentences with intelligence, decision, and 
fluency. By means of imitation and repetition, they not 
only fix them in the memory, so as to reproduce them 
with great accuracy, but also multiply tbem by transferring 
the words and phrases irom one sentence to another. This 
is the whole process, so far as outwardly discernible action 
is concerned. The stage of progress above described is 
one which every person who has ever learned to speak 
any language idiomatically, whether child or adult, must 
inevitably have passed through. 

The Mastery system adopts their procedure at that 
stage, eliminating the ingredient of chance, and discarding 
all those irrelevant and embarrassing preliminaries which 
are generally considered essential. The beginner is placed 
at once on an equality with a child who has been struggling 
for some weeks against stupendous difficulties. But he has 
this advantage — that he is exempted from the perplexity 
created by confused and conflicting recollections of a mass 
of unconnected words, and from that humiliating sensation 
of incapacity, which is always experienced by an adult so 
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bewildered when he first endeavours to' express his thoughts 
with unfamiliar words. 

The beginner is not allowed to compose any sentences 
for himself5 the transpositions of the words into their 
proper combinations being effected for him. He is merely 
the recipient of a stock of practical sentence85 which he 
recites as fluently as if they were English^ and these in 
due course become receptacles for other words, and models 
for other sentences. The English versions of the foreign 
combinations which he has learned are always kept before 
him, and no other exercise is allowed than that of retrans- 
lating them from memory in irregular succession, with 
the words of each new lesson interwoven amongst them. 
The ofbener he recurs to this exercise during each day, 
the more expeditiously will he form the habit of repro- 
ducing the idiomatic sentences with accuracy and fluency. 
As he advances, this habit gradually extends itself to the 
whole language, because the sentences so arranged ought 
to include all its constructions, and thus to leave nothing 
else to be acquired but additional words. 

The whole mechanism of the language is presented to 
him in a compact form, and without seeing a grammar, or 
hearing a single technical term, he obtains a practical and 
intelligent appreciation of the constructions not less efiec- 
tive in every sense than that resulting from the most careful 
study of the theory. He is relieved from all exertion of 
the memory beyond that of reproducing sentences, which he 
is required either to hear or to read at the commencement 
of each exercise, before he attempta to x^^;ax^^ SJaeaj^, 
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VI PREFACE. 

This ensures the acctirate retention of every word of every 
sentence in its genuine idiomatic order of arrangement. 

The Classical Languages may obviously be treated in 
a similar manner; the study of grammar being wholly 
excluded, while this initiatory course of Mastery is going on. 
Under the classical system we learn the grammar and study 
the language, instead of learning the language and studying 
the grammar. Children learn languages without studying 
them, but we study them for many years, without even 
approximating to the colloquial attainment, or, in other 
words, the power of oral composition. This is, in reality, 
the true beginning, because it is the simplest, the most 
direct, the most natural, and the most conducive to the 
ulterior attainment of the other branches of the study. 
This is the true beginning, but for certain weighty reasons 
it is never attempted in our schools, and therefore we never 
master Greek and Latin, even on a small scale. 

Mastery is calculated to impart to learners, at any stage 
of their career, that thorough grounding, the want of 
which is so helplessly deplored by teachers. In fact, it is 
the missing link between the perfect process of nature on 
the one hand, and all the wrong systems now in vogue on 
the other. 

The Mastery System is designed to secure economy of 
time and labour, by compressing a great deal of the lan- 
guage into a small compass; — to point out the simplest 
mode of acquiring a good pronunciation ; — to familiarize 
the beginner with the characteristic constructions and the 
inflections of the foreign language, embodied in a set of 
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comprehensive, or, if possible, exhaustive sentences ; — ^to 
regulate his course, so that he shall have the consciousness 
of making definite daily progress in oral composition ; — to 
call forth self-reliance, by showing him how to initiate 
himself without a teacher ; — to exclude everything non- 
essential; — to aid the memory so as to secure perfect 
accuracy; to test its power of retention, in order to de- 
termine with precision how much ought to be learnt in 
each day ; — to qualify the learner, by the frequency of his 
daily exercises, to reproduce all that he has learnt with 
fluency, accuracy, and promptitude, and to develop his 
command of the language by evolving from the sentences 
in his possession a large variety of useful idiomatic Varia- 
tions, by mastering which he obtains a great facility in 
oral composition, founded upon a thorough acquaintance 
with the syntactical constructions. 

In the German Manual, the sentences are devised so as 
to show in what manner this system can be applied to 
Greek and Latin. In the French Manual, the same 
amount of grammatical knowledge is conveyed distribu- 
tively, but not less effectively, than in the more scholastic 
plan of the German. 
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HANDBOOK 

TO 

THE MASTERY SERIES. 



1. The term ' Mastery ' is employed in this work to denote 
the power of using the idiomatic forms of a foreign language as 
fluently and promptly as those of the mother-tongue* 

2. The Mastery system requires that long sentences shall be 
placed before the beginner, divided into short sections, accom- 
panied by their Variations in both languages. The English 
versions of these Variations being separately placed before the 
banner, he must acquire, by practice, the habit of giving the 
foreign equivalent of each of them with the utmost fluency. 
This habit will be much more effectually attained by practice 
carried on at intervals than by continuous application. 

3. The learner is not to commence by making translations and 
giving them to a teacher to be corrected, but by storing his 
memory with idiomatic sentences. Unconnected words are not 
language, and therefore must be excluded. Idiomatic diction 
and correct pronunciation, being the two primary essentials, are 
provided for from the first 

4. As idiomatic sentences cannot be constructed by a beginner 
at the outset, but can only be reproduced by the action of ti\fe 
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memory, he is never to compose any sentences or Variations for 
himself, but to receive them all ready-made, and to commit them 
very thoroughly to memory. 

6. The Variations of each lesson axe to be Mastered before 
a new one is undertaken. 

6. The correct utterance of foreign sentences being of the 
utmost importance, the beginner's chief care must be to attain it 
by echoing the sounds, the tones, the pauses, the accents, and the 
cadences of the teacher's voice, in the rapid reiteration of each 
new lesson, and of all its Variations. The preference should be 
given to a teacher with a clear, soft, articulate utterance, but this 
duty may be performed by any well-educated foreigner quite as 
well as by a professor. In &ct, any foreigner who can read 
his own language may be employed on an emergency. It must 
be remembered that pronunciation is merely mechanical. The 
vocal organs being placed in a certain form, certain results ne- 
cessarily follow. If they are not placed in that form, those results 
cannot be obtained. Words are not to be practised singly, but 
always in combination; the pronunciation of all the sounds in 
any language may be, and ought to be, acquired within tibe 
pompass of the first hundred words. 

7. In the colloquial acquisition of languages the intellect 
works mechanically ; the reasoning powers are not called into 
active exercise, and the operation is performed almost exclusively 
by the memory : for these reasons the sittings are made extremely 
short. The prevailing practice, however, is to appeal chiefly to 
the understanding of the beginner ; this leads to the imposition 
of a burden on the memory far greater than it can bear, while 
the blame of the failure is unjustly imputed to the understanding. 
When the memory has made an ineffectual effort to recall a 
word, the imagination and the understanding can afford it no 

assistance; the only alternative is to gtoLe&a*, but nothing can be 
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more opposed to the precision required in the speaking of 
languages than guess-work, as an error thus committed is likely 
to become habitual. On this account the memory should be 
refreshed, instead of being taxed to reproduce the words, at 
the beginning of each lesson. 

8. It is useless to ignore the fact that the reproduction of 
foreign sentences in their true idiomatic order must be the 

■ 

work of the memory, and that the most brilliant intellect, at 
the outset, is incajmble of reproducing the words in their 
proper order, except by exertions of that faculty. The non- 
recognition of this truth by teachers is quite unaccountable. 
If liiis pmrsuit were a highly intellectual one, children taken 
amongst foreigners would not surpass educated men in speaking 
idiomatically. And, if the study of grammar were essential 
as an initiation, the power of speech would be limited to a 
very small fraction of the habitable globe. As an excuse for 
that repugnance and infirmity of purpose which assails so 
many beginners, some persons plead a natural disability for 
learning other languages. But this amounts virtually to a 
confession that they are incapable of learning from day to day 
as many words as a half-witte(i child acquires by mere efforts of 
memory. The general aversion to this pursuit and the mmaerous 
failures that occur spring from the irrational modes of teaching, 
and the total misunderstanding of the principles by which 
beginners ought to be guided. A strong evidence of this igno- 
rance is exhibited by educated men when they express a wish to 
learn a very little, just sufficient to enable them to enter into 
general conversation, indulging the vain hope that they may be 
enabled to talk on many subjects before they can talk on any one. 

9. The general meaning of each lesson is to be given at the 
outset, but the learner is not to receive an explanation of the 
individual words until he shall have careixiWj ^<e^^\.'^\ ^^ 
minutes to the pronunciation of the wlaole leaaoTi. 

b2 
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10. The beginner must learn a very little at a time, becaxiBe 
the greatest conflict is in the first stage. His only danger arises 
from going too fest, and thus confusing the memory, spoiling the 
pronimciation, and impeding his own progress. If any one lesson 
be left unmastered, the system is virtually abandoned. 

11. During the first fortnight, he should take three or more 
sittings a day at intervals of about six hours, and, however 
reluctant he may be to stop short, he should never exceed 
ten minutes at a time. Three sittings should be given to each 
lesson, and at least one of these should be with a teacher, for the 
sake of the pronunciation. But if a teacher be engaged for one 
hour a day, let that hour be divided into three sittings at equal 
intervals, which should be devoted to other pursuits. 

12. So essential is fluency in every lesson, that the slightest 
hesitation in the use of a word in any one of the Variations 
absolutely disc^ualifies the learner from advancing to a new 
lesson. 

13. As th^ English orthography, being exceedingly irr^ular, 
has the effect of misleading us very fer from the true pronun- 
ciation of foreign words when presented in Eoman characters, 
the learner should neither hear nor see the spelling of the lessons 
which he imdertajces during the first three days ; but the pronun- 
ciation and orthography of the French language being exceptionally 
diflicult to Englishmen, this restriction may be advantageously 
extended to a week. The Manftal should therefore be kept 
in the hands of the teacher, at first, and the English Variations 
should be copied out one lesson at a time on a separate paper, 
which the pupil should carry about with him for occasional 
practice in oral composition. When he begins to read, he should 
receive only one lesson at a time, and he should not see the 
second until he can write the first from memorj' with perfect 
accuracy. 
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14. It is an essential condition of the scheme that during 
the first fortnight the beginner shall not trust to his memory 
to reproduce, unassisted, what he has learnt. Thus alone can he 
ensure himself against its treachery. This policy is invaluable, 
because, while it secures the accurate recollection of every 
syllable, it fixes the words of each sentence in the memory in 
their true idiomatic sequence. The advantage of employing the 
memory firequently, for ^^ minutes at a time, will be acknow- 
ledged by anyone who will learn one stanza of poetry at a time, 
keeping the rest out of sight, and always refreshing the memory 
by first reading and then rehearsing those previously acquired. 
The work may generally be performed in two or three minutes, 
but the virtue of this process consists in the repetition of what 
has been already attained. The shortness of the tasks, and the 
fecility with which the memory can deal with them when re- 
fireshed every two or three hours, will indicate the peculiar force 
which that feculty obtains by employing firequency, instead of 
close application, in learning combinations of foreign sounds. 

15. The strictest economy of time and labour is attained by 
the lixnitation of the attention to one new lesson at a time ; by 
the exclusion of all other words, except those previously acquired ; 
and by the lightness of each new task imposed on the memory. 
The maximiun of result is gained by the minimum of effort. 

16. The beginner must invariably commence every sitting by 
hearing a foreigner read over the whole of the lessons previously 
acquired, or, if he works alone, by reading them himself. 

17. After the first fortnight it will suffice to recite the six 
preceding sections and their Variations in each sitting, and to 
rehearse the rest once a day. The daily recitation of the prior 
lessons may be discontinued one by one ; but the whole of the 
previous work should be recapitulated at leaa\. ^\mft^ ^^^^^ \sxA 
the priznar^ sentences every day. 
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18. The power of the memory in retaining words coherentlj 
is so much smaller than is generally supposed, and that fiiculty is 
so completely pandysed when an undue burden is laid upon it, 
that it is desirable the beginner should learn very few words at -a 
time, and should neither hear nor see any others. It is well known 
^hat a beginner is imder extreme difficulty when he goes to live 
amongst a people, of whose language he is wholly ignorant, but it 
is not generally understpood that it is so great an impediment to 
his progress, that it would be much better for him to begin at home. 
The practice of learning words from day to day, without retaining 
them in their proper combinations, and without the power of 
reproducing them with facility, is a farce which has been enacted 
long enough, and often enough. The power of the memory can 
only be ascertained by a series of experiments on an ascending 
scale. The descending scale is a mere waste of time ; because 
confusion must be created by the failure of the first efforts. 
Short measured lessors (not exceeding ten minutes in length) afford 
the only means of accurately ascertaining the capacity of aiv indi-^ 
vidual to master a definite number of words in a definite number of 
minutes. The lessons ought to be so short, that it may rda^nably 
be expected that the attention may be fully sustained from the be-^ 
ginning to the end. Unless expeiriments be conducted on this plan, 
no sound conclusions can be drawn with regard to the actual ca- 
pacity of the individual. As no two persons have exactly the same 
degree of receptivity, experiments should be made separately by 
every beginner. There are four modes in which time is gene- 
rally wasted. First, the materials placed before the beginner are 
too numerous to be retained by the memory ; secondly, the 
practical is so much adulterated with the unpractical, that it is 
altogether vitiated thereby ; thirdly, the attention is either dis- 
tracted or exhausted ; fourthly, recapitulation is neglected, because 
the beginner receives credit for thoroughly knowing all that he 
has learnt, whereas yesterday's lesson has partially escaped from 
his memory, and some of the preceding ones are entirely forgotten. 
From these causes it is probable that fifty minutes out of every 
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hour are wasted, and it depends entirely on chance whether the 
Other ten produce any good results. In this way alone can we 
account for the total discomfiture of many intelligent, studious 
men, in their attempts to learn modem languages. 

19. This plan provides, that instead of trying to learn at least 
four times as much as the memory can retain, beginners shall bestow 
four times as much labour as is usually considered necessary 
for learning a lesson as short as those given in the Manuals. The 
necessity for gaining a good pronimciation justifies this in- 
junction. In attempting to learn in a given time twice as much as 
the memory can retain, we lose the whole of our labour, because 
there is no positive acquisition, no Mastery ; in attempting ten 
times as much, and in taking a series of such lessons, we only 
stultify ourselves. There need be no question as to what a be- 
ginner can do in excess of these lessons. The only question which 
arises is one of &,ct ; namely, whether he has mastered all the 
preceding lessons before he begins a new one ; for, if he has not 
done so, he has forsaken the appointed path. It requires great 
condescension and no small resolution to adhere strictly to 
these conditions for a fortnight, but success depends entirely upon 
a cheerful acquiescence in them, during that short course. Be- 
ginners will then be able to appreciate the system, and to form a 
just estimate of their own powers. 

• 

20. The rapid acquisition of a lesson is not taken into accoimt 
in this system, but it provides for the perfect practical retention, 
by the memory, and for the fluent reproduction, of every sentence 
and every Variation which have been placed before the learner. 

21. The primary sentences are so firamed as to comprise in 
succession all those peculiar constructions which contrast most 
strongly with the forms of the learner's own language. The 
foreign Variations are designed to exhibit the ae^^-wl ^i«a^\sa.- 
tions in which the words may be employed.. Tl\ve^ ^crw *^^ 
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c Dnstructions which are lying latent, not only in eacH indi- 
vidual sentence, but also in the combined sentences. The 
English versions explain these combinations, and give the 
various senses of each of the foreign words. Additional Va- 
riations may be framed and dictated by the teacher; but the 
beginner must not manufacture any for himself, and when he has 
written them in both languages, they will require careful revision 
by the teacher before they are brought into use. Equivalent 
English versions of the foreign Variations should also be in- 
troduced, containing synonymous words not previously used. 

22, The daily lesson of a beginner should be about five Varia- 
tions ; but as there are many more deducible from each sentence, 
an intelligent teacher will not be content to pass over those which 
are obviously usefrd, as containing types of different constructions. 
The tendency of these additional exercises will be to give the 
pupil confidence in the system, when he sees the great variety of 
new combinations (each having a different meaning) which can 
be extracted from the sentences. As soon as he displays that 
critical caution which deters him from uttering any Variation 
which has not been framed by his teacher, whilst he exhibite 
perfect fluency in reciting those which have been delivered to 
him, it would be very advantageous for him to practise the oral 
translation into English of as many new Variations as the teacher 
can readily frame. These Variations ought to be written dowp, 
and the best of them should be kept for recapitulation ; the Eng- 
lish Variations being placed before the learner, in order that he 
may practice re-translating them into the foreign language. The 
latent Variations will amount, on a very moderate computation, to 
three times the number put forth in the first three sentences, six 
times the number of those in the first six, and ten times as many 
as those in the first ten sentences, and so forth. The teacher, there- 
fore, ought to have no difficulty in composing new Variations. 

23. All references to grammar are interdicted, because 
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every sentence, with its Variations, will be found to exemplify 
some of the rules of syntax, and to contain many inflections ; 
and it will not require a great number of sentences to incor- 
porate them all. The beginner's daily progress ought to be 
slow at first, but it will be sure, definite, and sound. 

24. A merely theoretical knowledge of the foreign Variations, 
however thorough and scientific it may be, is useless for 
colloquial purposes, and the beginner must not delude himself 
with the idea that it will sufi^ce to be able to translate 
with hesitation and deliberation. As beginners may entertain 
very different ideas r^arding the rapidity of utterance ex- 
pected firom them, they should train themselves to recite their 
sentences as volubly and as smoothly as when engaged in the 
most animated conversation. A rapid speaker utters more than 
300 words in a minute. 

25. The searching test of fluency divides the foreign words 
which every one possesses into two classes, the known and the 
unknown. Hitherto it has not been the practice to treat words 
as imknown, merely because/ the learner cannot instantly throw 
them into their appropriate combinations when required ; but 
this is an es.^ntial condition in the ' Mastery ' scheme. This 
simple classification of words must be made with regard to the 
acquisitions of everyone who wishes to obtain the Mastery of a 
language, which he has previously studied in the usual manner. 
He must find out what words he knows most thoroughly, and 
these should be interwoven, by a foreigner, into a suitable set 
of sentences and their Variations, wherewith the learner may 
practise oral composition several times a day. The practice of 
writing Exercises is very objectionable. The slow, deliberative 
manner in which English sentences are translated, word by word, 
into Latin, during a long course of years, forms a habit so hurtful 
to those who may afterwards have occasion to \ftaTTL Tt\ci^«ercw \«c^- 
gOBges, that it creates a diflSculty, in maiij iIVBXATlQ.^:^^IJkS?vx:S^To2^^ 

Ba 
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because they have come to the conclusion that they are quite 
incapable of putting words together in a modem language more 
readily or more correctly than they do in a language which thej 
have carefully studied for many years. This conclusion, though 
apparently logical, is very imsoimd ; becaiise it is baaed on the 
assumption that the knowledge of grammar and the analyas of 
written language constitute the proper initiation. Fluency is not 
to be despised because it is imintellectual, nor is it to be dis- 
paraged as if it were an affectation of extreme devemess in 
reciting what has just been committed to memory. In reality it 
is the power of habitually recomposing sentences with greater 
rapidity than we can utter them, and therefore it ought to be 
cultivated and prized, not as a faculty excellent in itself, but as 
a manifestation of that thorough command over foreign words, 
which, when accompanied by promptitude and accuracy, con- 
stitutes Mastery, and which can only be obtained by reiterations 
with frequency. 

26. In this frequency lies the secret power of the system of 
nature, which all children pursue, whether in learning their own 
or foreign languages. Instinct impels them to echo and repeat, 
not continuously, but at short intervals, the first sentences which 
they have learned by rote, and gradually to interchange the 
words one by one. Although they pick up the sentences by 
chance, they invariably succeed in learning the language of those 
with whom they constantly associate. The frequent reiteration of 
all the sentences which they have mastered at the beginning, and 
the constant introduction of new words into them, produce variety 
and copiousness, whilst at the same time they secure their perfect 
retention in idiomatic order. 

27. Under the system here recommended, to learn by rote is 
to echo the sounds and tones of a foreigner's voice in uttering 
a short combination of words, reserving the analysis for a few 

minutes, and taking care neither to see nor V> \iea.t iV^ «^l\m^. 
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English orthography is fuU of irregularities and anomalies, and 
our laws of accentuation and modulation, which have become ha- 
bitual and, as it were, natural to us, assert their power with great 
force when foreign words have once been represented, even to the 
mind*s eye, in Roman letters. As the reasoning powers are not 
required to aid us in imitating sounds, it is much more rational 
to dispense with than to employ symbols which, however useful 
they may be for ulterior purposes, form the greatest possible 
obstacles to our attainment of the intonation, the accents, and 
the cadences of a foreign language. We must set aside our 
accustomed pronunciation altogether, and the most effectual 
means for so doing is to learn by rote. As, in learning poetry, 
we always recite every word and every syllable in their proper 
order, so it is only by the repetition of foreign words in their 
proper order that it is possible to learn to speak a language idio- 
matically. The treachery of the memory and the fugacity of 
words learned incoherently can only be corrected by recognizing 
the &ct that, when words are learned by rote, they have a 
tenacity of cohesion which forms the basis of the power of 
speaking idiomatically. 

28. This repetition of sentences and their Variations inter- 
spersed with new phrases and words, is the course followed by 
linguists, whether couriers or explorers, or amateurs ; but the 
results are often extremely unsatis&ctory, because there is no 
systematic selection of sentences, with a view to the progressive 
introduction of those constructions which have been omitted. 
The incorporation of the whole of the constructions is a most 
essential principle of the * Mastery ' system. Without this, no 
method can be complete. Another cause of failure is, that they 
learn short phrases instead of long ones, either not knowing 
or ignoring the fact that the expansive power of sentences is in 
proportion to their length. Nevertheless, the Variations produced 
by -the interchanges of words are so numeroviLa \)ci"a.\.^ "Ws^^-^^st 
hadljr the sentences may be selected, notlnxi^ "bxA i^«t«K^^"»5N!5fc\^ 
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required to ensure success ; because, if they persist in learning new 
colloquial sentences from day to day, they must necessarily acquire 
the whole of the constructions in course of time. But it is 
mere childishness to commit to memory chance sentences, when 
we have it in our power to learn languages ^stematically, by 
selecting comprehensive and practical sentences, containing all 
the most difficult constructions, and mastering them one at a 
time. All that is common to the two languages, whether in 
w(»:ds, or constructions, or idioms, is to be kept out of sight as 
much as possible. The frontier river between the two territories 
must be crossed, and the striLcture of the bridge commenced on 
the opposite shore, and none but foreign materials are to be 
employed. 

29. There is a lamentable want of method observable in the 
learning of languages. It is obvious that those who wish to learn 
a language colloquially should commit to memory nothing but 
practical sentences adapted for immediate use. But generally 
boys are so trained, that their memory is overcharged with Tin- 
mastered words and unpractical sentences, without order or 
coherence. There is nothing sufficiently definite and tangible 
for testing their proficiency with precision, and when they grow 
up to be teachers or learners of foreign languages, there eeenAS 
to be nothing but a servile adherence to traditional routine. A 
remedy for this want of method may be obtained by fixing the 
number of sittings for each day, and the number of minutes on 
each occasion; the number of words in each lesson, and the 
number of its Variations. If the lessons allotted are so light that 
the beginner finds no difficulty in mastering them, the progress 
of the individual may first be ascertained and then regulated 
with precision. 

90. One of the leading objects of this method is to prevent 
that conftision in the memory which invanably results firom 
undertaking too much in any one les^n, -wlv^lliet iti writing, in 
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reading, or in learning by heart, and then jumbling it tip with the 
succeeding lesson before it has been mastered. In dealing with 
foreign characters, writing of single words should precede the 
reading of books. The defective manner in which learners read 
foreign languages at the end of six months, is caused by their 
attempting to learn the whole alphabet at once, instead of dividing 
it into a definite number of lessons, to be learnt very perfectly 
one by one. If at each step they will practise writing all the 
artificial words that can be made by arbitrarily transposing a 
few letters into all the Variations of which they are capable, 
their progress would be more sound and more rapid than it 
would be if they "followed the usual course. They who can 
write the printed character jfrom memory with fecility will find 
no difiiculty in reading it in books ; and those who have 
mastered a sentence with the true pronunciation without seeing 
the letters, will not fail to pronounce it correctly, however 
strange and uncouth the orthography of the language may be 
when it is presented in the Roman character. Languages difier 
from each other more largely in regard to tones than to sounds, 
and there are not many languages which possess six sounds that 
do not exist in English. But as the latter may have some 
sounds which are not in use in the foreign language, it is very 
advisable that a beginner should acquire the habit of uttering 
each of his foreign lessons correctly before he sees or hears the 
orthography. It is equally necessary to guard the beginner 
against uttering sounds alien and unknown to the foreigner, on 
the one hand, and against neglecting to learn any one of the 
foreign sounds, on the other. Orthography ia not the ba^is of 
pronunciation. 

31. Children living among foreigners are said to pick up 
languages imconsciously or insensibly, and the child's process is 
universally admitted to be the best. Hence it happens that 
many sensible men, not oaring to think for themsebrea^ axv^^sa^ 
knowing of any better plan, go abroad to \ea,Trk. iox«v^\^^S8^^'^'*»^ 
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insensibly. In the hope of obtaining similar success, thej wil- 
fully surrender the exercise of their reasoning ikculties, relying 
on the well-known &ct that children and some adults, who learn 
foreign languages empirically, acquire them more expeditiously, 
and speak more idiomatically at the outset, than those who bring 
the greatest amoimt of intellectual power to bear upon the 
subject. 

32. Children work by instinct, not by logical reasonings, nor 
by an intelligent observance of fixed principles of action; but 
yet they are always successful in learning to speak languages, even 
when totally unassisted, and therefore there must be some latent 
method pervading their procedure. The reiterated practice of 
oral composition, on the basis of a few sentences learned by rote, 
is the true source of their success. But that practice, when 
imdertaken by adults, is generally conducted on wrong principles, 
so obstructive, that sometimes men of great capacity and 
industry, even when placed in the most advantageous circum- 
stances, break down in the effort to compete with idlers of very 
inferior ability. They attempt too much, and they learn nothing 
thoroughly. 

33. A boy eight or ten years old taken abroad learns two 
foreign languages at once without any assistance, and speaks them 
without confusion or hesitation, by practising oral composition on 
the right principle. He has not the power of concentration 
exhibited by a trained intellect, nor is it necessary that he should 
have it, because he attains his object by reiterated efforts of 
memory, always fresh and always animated^ He has no 
grammar, no books, no teacher; but, by diligently inter- 
changing the words of each language separately, he effects a 
consolidation so complete that in each instance their cohesion is 
secured throughout all their several combinations. The adult 
who receives short sentences of four or five words each, together 
with many rules and their exceptions, and a great many tenni- 
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nations of words, without Mastering them, or even learning them 
perfectly, has no solid ground upon which he can stand, and 
therefore it is impossible for him to advance. Having been 
trained to make very short sentences, he puts three or four words 
together, and then comes to a full stop. He studies the language, 
but he does not acquire it, little dreaming that study con- 
ducted on such principles does more to obstruct than to promote 
the power of colloquial expression. The study of pictures will 
never make a man a painter, nor will the study of books make 
him a linguist. Something is required over and above study, 
but the difference between the study and the acquisition of a 
language is generally ignored ; nay, the study is blindly assumed 
to include the acquisition. 

34. The ' Mastery ' scheme provides for the thorough acquisition 
of a few sentences as a preliminary to the formal studt/ of a 
language. It inducts beginners into a practical knowledge of 
the foreign constructions and a familiarity with some of the 
commonest words and some of the most useful forms of speech. 
It is not the child's process, because it prohibits the learner 
from receiving any other words than those which form each 
lesson, and from learning short sentences and unconnected 
words. These sources of confusion being removed, the beginner 
adopts the most valuable parts of the child's system, namely, — 
repetition, imitation, and interchanging of words, until perfect 
fluency is exhibited in reproducing all the combinations de- 
duced therefrom. 

35. The principle of exclusion here recommended may seem 
to be at variance with the process of nature ; but as children 
confine their attention on a new sentence, in order to use it 
in conjunction with those which they have previously acquired, 
they virtually exclude all other words and phrases. The adult, 
who has been trained to the analysis of lan^Qa.^<&, ^"axcosiX. t^- 
Btrain bimself Irom the habit of leaxnmg «an^^ \?qy^^^ «sA <^ 
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endeavouring to acquire many more than lie can possibly retain in 
a connected form. Mis-remembered words can only be a source 
of obstruction and vexation to him, and therefore the principles 
of limitation and exclusion form a sound basis for the procedure 
of a b^inner. 

36. When a man who has studied a foreign language is unable 
to speak it, it is not his &ult that he cannot express himself, but 
the fault of a system which does not inculcate the practice of oral 
composition. In &ct, many years of study, unaccompanied by 
that exercise, seem rather to unfit than to qualify a man fiT 
speaking a foreign language. Speaking is nothing but oral 
composition, but talking implies also the power of understanding 
what is said by a foreigner, and of giving appropriate answers. 
Under the * Mastery* system, speaking is to be attained before 
talking is attempted. This division of the labour renders it much 
more easy to a beginner, especially when he works under conditions 
by which he is not merely enabled, but actually constrained, 
to speak correctly in the narrow sphere of his attainments. 

37. In common parlance, blundering is said to be inevitable 
for beginners, and even those who are well instructed in grammar 
look upon it as a necessary evil. Grammar is neither a corrective 
nor a preventive ; it only supplies materials and principles, but 
Mastery gives the power of using and applying them under 
restraints, which prevent the beginner from deviating frt)m the 
right path. Beginners who learn rules and words, instead of 
sentences, must make many mL^takes. The impossibility of 
speaking without blunders is accepted as a principle, and even 
the best teachers encourage beginners rather to blunder than to 
neglect oral composition altogether. The possibility of learning 
nothing but idiomatic sentences, and of reproducing them with 
perfect fluency, is never entertained ; and thus it is that the 
unclassical, unphilosophical notion, tliat we must blunder into 
correctness, is a doctrine almost universally received. 
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38. Beginners are generally led on from leason to lesson as if 
the retentive power of the memory were absolutely unlimited. 
Bapidity in the acquisition of each lesson is popularly regarded 
as a high excellence, while thoroughness of retention is treated 
as a non-essential. As an imperfect recollection of words ne- 
cessarily leads to an erroneous reproduction of them, the greatest 
caution must be observed in guarding against the overloading 
of the memory. The more words we attempt to learn in any 
given number of minutes the fewer shall we be able to retain, 
and the smaller the number of words the greater will be our 
success. Every new lesson we undertake, in addition to one 
which has been learned imperfectly, increases the confusi(xi in 
the memoiy, and the difficulty in speaking, not merely in a two- 
fold or threefold d^ee, but in a ratio rising to twenty or thirty 
fold. 

■ 

39. The distinction between intellectual and verbal memory 
is not sufficiently, considered by beginners. The durability 
of the impressions received in the one instance is in striking 
contrast with the evanescence of those received in the other. 
Words are but sounds, and the memory cannot retain them except 
bymedianical repetitions in the first instance, although intelligence 
presides over every operation. The action of the memory in 
regard to strange sounds is slow and feeble. The power of the 
intellect in understanding foreign words is greatly in excess of 
that of the memory in retaining and reproducing them. They 
cannot be correctly and consecutively reproduced except by a 
course of repetitions, and these are much more effectively carried 
on at intervals than in one continued series. The Mastery, from day 
to day, of ten words of a language altogether unknown, and widely 
differing from those he has studied, is &x beyond the power of a 
person of average industry and capacity. This assertion may be 
easily verified or confuted by experiments honestly conducted for 
thirty days. The person who could master 300 words in a month 
Blight rival Mezzofanti. It is a question of the deepest significance 
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in regard to the modes of procedure generally prevailing — ^whe- 
ther a beginner ought to learn more words than he can retain 
or not, and whether the surplus can be beneficial to him or not; 
that is, whether his fluency in speaking a foreign language will 
be promoted or impeded by the possession of a stock of mis-re- 
membered and half-forgotten words. The imiversal repugnance 
exhibited towards such experiments is no proof of the unsoundness 
of the conclusion drawn respecting the weakness of the memoij; 
but if the Mastery system exposes that weakness, it also provides 
a remedy, by subdividing the time devoted to the daily labour 
into short sittings. ' Foreign words committed to memory are 
liable to be lost in two or three hours, when the attention has 
been wholly diverted from them to other pursuits. Lessons are 
thoroughly learned, correctly recited, but lost again on the same 
day. It is necessary, therefore, that they should be learned and 
recited cmnulatively from day to day. Unless this be done, they 
must be learned over again, because the idiomatic coherence of 
the woixls has been lost, and they necessarily £dl into disarray. 
If highly educated men resent the conclusions drawn frx>m the 
principles of restriction and exclusion, let them show some other 
valid reason why intellectual men are surpassed in the colloquial 
acquisition of languages by persons inferior to them in every 
other respect. All children acquire their mother-tongue, and all 
children living amongst foreigners learn to speak the foreign lan- 
guage. It is not a special gift, but a universal endowment, and 
therefore there can be no material inequality amongst indivi- 
duals; much less can it be admitted that a highly trained in- 
tellect long employed in the study of difficult languages can be 
inferior in capacity to an untrained one. But it is very obvious, 
that a man carrying a heavy load of words cannot move forward 
so expeditiously as one who has only a handful. 

40. The utterances of children in speaking foreign languages 

are never spoken of as compositions ; but in reality this term is 

strictly applicable to their performances. T\iere axe Tx^asi^ ^gca- 
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iiatioi33} however, between their first successes in reproducing com* 
ibinations verbatim and the j)ower subsequently attained, as thej 
grow up, of framing sentences adapted to every occasion with 
perfect readiness and decision. Eeproduction leads gradually to the 
reco;istruction of those sentences, the words of which have been 
interchanged with each other. Another step is the recomposition 
effected by employing a set of words in a form corresponding 
exactly with constructions previously mastered, but relating to 
subjects altogether different, and, of course, requiring the use of 
different words ; with some phrases expressive of time, place, etc., 
interspersed. Composition properly so called is nothing more 
than the extension of the same command over a large vo- 
cabulary. Even in. the best compositions there is a constant 
recurrence of the 200 commonest words, and no other construc- 
tions are used than those employed in conversation. Many of the 
finest speakers have acknowledged that their happiest efforts w^e 
to a large extent inspired by the recollections of the noble utterances 
of the great orators of past times. The gradations above mentioned 
have been followed immethodically by all who have learnt to speak 
fiDreign tongues idiomatically. Adults go through them without 
az\y suitable selection of phrases and sentences ; they learn words 
incoherently ; they confuse the memory by overloading it ; they 
beguile themselves by their written compositions into the belief 
that they have made great advances into the language ; and they 
take no cognisance of those principles which underlie the process 
of nature. Composition is not the compounding of sentences 
according to the prescriptions of the grammarian ; but it is the 
patting together of idiomatic phrases by intelligent efforts of 
memory. The true reason why learners for the most part 
cannot put foreign words into sentences is, that they have no 
forjB^ sentences to put them into. Whether in language or in 
music, composition originates in the reproduction of combinations 
previouslj received ; and in both, the constant practice of com- 
position on right principles, accompanied by tXi^ ^gqA-^ ^1 '^'5^ 
l^est models, is the surest road to succeaa. 
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41. It has been remarked, that children reiterate their fiiat 
sentences at short intofrals all day long, but adults cannot attain 
equal success by numerous repetitions continuously carried on 
in one sitting. If a lesson requires thirty minutes in order to 
fix it in the memory, the time should be distributed, -with equal 
intervals, throughout the whole day. At the outset, the moA 
effectual division of the half-hour would be into six sittings of fire 
minutes each ; but six efforts of ten minutes each would prodoce 
great results, being a nearer approach to the system of natnre. 
This division of the work into many short sittings will recommend 
tha system to handicraftsmen, to females in every grade of 11^ 
to idlers, and to all persons of desultory habits. Uninterrupted 
application being tmnecessary and positively un&vourable, men 
of business may successfully adopt this plan, and take two or 
three lessons a day. 

42. The wonderful instinct which prompts children to the 
adoption of practical sentences when living amongst foreigners and 
learning their languages is a subject which we need not discuss. 
We have only to follow it as closely as we can. It would be 
difEcult to select half-a-dozen sentences which would be generally 
accepted as strictly practical, and therefore learners are recom- 
mended to substitute other nouns and other verbs, if they dis- 
approve of those which are offered to them, provided always that 
they strictly adhere to the principles of this scheme. Those who 
are going abroad to follow any particular pursuit will, of course, 
introduce the nouns and verbs which are specially required to 
enable them to converse on that subject. Such persons invariably 
obtain a success far beyond that of those who ambitiously aspire 
at the outset to the acquisition of the power of joining in general 
conversation. The former learn to use all the constructions with 
a limited number of nouns and verbs ; the latter have to acquire 
the whole language, and they try to learn it all at once. 

43* The best linguists are those wlio liabitualVy xe^Todncie the 
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foreign £>rms of expression most fluently and most abundantly. 
There is a prevalent impression, that the power of translating 
eyerj vernacular form of speech is essential for a learner ; but, 
instead of employing beginners in this unwholesome exercise, it is 
better to adopt the converse of the proposition, and to lay it down 
as a law, that such translation shall not be permitted imtil the 
b^inner shall have mastered all the most difficult foreign con- 
structions. His oral composition is to be nothing more than the 
transfer of words from one sentence to another. When he can 
do this with focility, he obtains the power of rendering, in 
idiomatic form, every English phrase which may be expressible, 
either directly or indirectly, by means of those foreign sentences 
which he has mastered. Diversified English renderings of the 
foreign Variations must therefore be placed before him. The 
learner writes out the various English renderings, shuffles them, 
and practises with them, until he becomes so expert, that they 
instantly recall to his memory the foreign forms which they have 
been chosen to represent. 

44. The chief difficulty felt by persons living amongst 
foreigners is to determine how to begin. That the beginning is 
the most distasteful and most difficult part of the work is clearly 
shown by the impatience with which it is generally hurried over. 
Adults cannot inflict (as children do) upon their friends, whether 
foreigners or not, the wearisome repetitions of the phrases which 
they learn in the first few days. They may remedy that dis- 
advantage, however, by practising in private every day, as oflen 
as they please, the translation of the English Variations of the 
sentences which they have learned by heart. They will thus 
make more rapid and sounder progress in the first few weeks 
than has ever been attained by any young person living 
in a foreign land in the same space of time. If the repetitions 
weary the beginner, it will be because he has not mastered them. 
Our colloquial speech is but a tissue of repetitions of 200 yroxd^^ 
mixed up mth a variety of nouns and veiba \xl a ^er^ XsssxiX.^ 
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number of constructions ; and, although we UBe those 200 words 
and those constructions incessantly, the repetitions are not 
irksome. 

46. In the procedure of children living among foreigners idio- 
matic sentences are learned instinctively by rote. They show 
that they comprehend the • significance of each combination, al- 
though they do not imderstand the meaning of the individual 
words. They analyse the sentences by degrees, without any 
teaching, and then transfer the words from one sentence to 
another. Their attention, in the first place, is' devoted to the 
sounds ; and the idiomatic order of the words beconies .fixed in 
the memory by frequent repetitions at intervals. They are 
neither mystified nor stupified by the orthography, and there is 
no reason why adults should not avail themselves of a similar 
exemption. For this purpose, reading and writing should be 
interdicted during the first stage of. the learner's career. With 
regard to the English and French languages, , it would be ad- 
visable that the learner should Master several lessons before 
meddling with the orthography. The best proof of the necessily 
for this rule will be afforded by asking an intelligent Frenchman, 
who knows nothing of English, to read aloud at least twenty 
lines of Shakspeare, or an Englishman, unacquainted with French, 
to read twenty lines of Moli^re, and then to write twenty lines 
more firom dictation. Anyone who witnessed such a burlesque 
will admit the irrationality of trying to learn strange, unfamili^^ 
tones, by means of letters which habitually suggest differeix* 
sounds. 

46. In explaining the rationale of that process by whiclJ 
children eight or ten years of age acquire a foreign language, the 
beginner's attention has been drawn exclusively to their powef 
of expressing themselves, and no reference has been made to their 
capacity for understanding what they hear. This method is a 
8impli£cation of the natural process. It cuts it intcT two parts, 
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nd leaves that which is uniyersally admitted to be the easier of 
he ti?»^o, to be dealt with afterwards. Such a severance of the 
)rocess prevents that confusion in the memory which overtakes 
oaen of the clearest intellect when they learn more words than 
they can retain ; when they prefer quantity to- quality, and theory 
to practice ; and when they dream that they are engaged in a 
valuable exercise of their reasoning powers. 

47. Objections will naturally be made to the arbitrary restric- 
tion of learners of aU degrees to lessons not exceeding ten minutes 
in length. But it is a mere waste of time, and an impediment to 
progress, to work for an hour, and to attempt to learn six lessons 
at once. This would be equivalent to eating six meals at once, 
as a saving of time and trouble, without reference to health. 
Repletion of the memory is to be avoided above all things, and 
the best securities will be found in short exercises and fluency. 
The latter indicates a mental activity which affords the only 
reliable proof that there is no repletion. Thus it will be se^n 
that one of the main principles of Mastery is self-mastery. Those 
who have never tested the retentive power of the memory by 
taking from three or four short measured lessons every day need 
^ot be affronted when they are told that they know nothing 
about it. In respect to a new system, it is not unreasonable to 
demand a fortnight's trial to be made. The learner should take 
a language quite new to him, and sentences quite different in 
construction from those of his mother-tongue. In every method 
fluency at each step is implied and presumed ; but it is not 
systematically enforced. There is no one at this present time 
engaged in learning a foreign language who will not admit that 
his memory is the victim of repletion. The bad effects of this 
condition are sometimes so calamitous that the disorder is fatal. 
h general, many weeks elapse before the evil is remedied. The 
niemory becomes sluggish and torpid to such a degree that the 
feeling as of stupidity is intolerable. Persons ambitlo\j»a <^1 
excelling^ attempt too much, and thexeioxe \)[ieY m^'vsct ^^ssXkx. 
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danger than others of suffering from an overloaded memoij. 
But a fine intellect will be found in practice to be of no dis- 
advantage to a beginner, although there are many who maintain 
the paradox that languages are most easily acquired by persoDS 
of very himible capacity. It must be • admitted that, during the 
mechanical process of learning a sentence by heart, the reasoning 
powers take no part in the work, and it is for this reason that the 
lessons are made very short — that urgency is recommended in 
the rapid reiteration of them — and that the learner is forbidden to 
tax his memory to reproduce them, imtil it has been refreshed bj 
seeing or hearing them anew at the beginning of each sitting. If 
the learner will bestow ten minutes at a time on this unintellectual 
operation, he will gradually enter into possession of the foreign 
forms of expression, and they will become as nattual to him as 
those of his own language. During the process of absorbing a 
lesson, the intellect may be said to be in a darkness, which is 
not dispelled until the lesson is mastered. This darkness ia 
merely a confusion of the memory, and its duration and its 
intensity are exactly in proportion to the number of words at- 
tempted. A thoroughly intelligent knowledge of all the words 
and all the constructions of a sentence cannot be obtained until 
the operation of Mastery is in each instance completed. It is only 
by dealing with well-known words that promptitude can be added 
to fluency. Until promptitude is gained, the intellect can take 
no interest in the work. The vivid action of the memory, when 
employed for a few minutes only, at intervals, not laboriously but 
lightly, enables the intellect to take its full part in the worb 
There can be no pleasure in it until the memory can recall the 
lesson without an effort, and therefore the lessons ought to be 
extremely short. This being generally unknown, thoroughness 
is neglected, and hence it happens that this pursuit is absolutely 
revolting to many persons who are highly capable of appreciating 
and enjoying it, when undertaken on rational principles. It is 
absolutely of no avail to learn the first lessons incompletely. 
And nothing less than perfect fiuency will su.f&.<^^ to ^tove the 
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iamer's fitness for a new lesson. The darkness which is felt by 
lie intellect in trying to deal with a combination of strange words 
nd strange sounds is too palpable to be denied, but it is not im- 
)088ible to escape from it altogether, by learning only three or four 
words at a time, and by frequently reperuaing and rehearsing them. 

48. In defence of the novel principle of beginning with compli- 
cated sentences as the foundation of a learner's knowledge, it is only 
Deceasary to observe that children employ such forms of speech 
as readily, as fluently, and as correctly, as professors do, and that 
it is not more difficult for a beginner to learn them by hesurt than 
it would be if the words were placed exactly in iihe English 
order. Idiomatic phrases &mi]iarise him from the outset with 
fomis of speech and modes of thought previously imknown to 
him, whereas those which correspond with the order of the words 
in his native tongue afford him no insight into the foreign lan- 
guage, and therefore only mislead him. It is strange that so 
obvious a truth has not met with general recognition. Many 
linguists, when asked to point out the most difficult constructions 
of any language they have learnt, are imable to specify them. 
It is certainly more easy to acquire, and to use, a complicated 
form of speech with perfect correctness, than it is to reconcile it 
with the rules of the grammar ; and in most languages there will 
be found some constructions of this class, to which the gram- 
marians themselves give confficting interpretations; the proper 
oonrse is for the beginner to Master them first, aud to study them 
afterwards. 

48. It is generally held that a beginner should pass from short 
sentences to long ones, and from simple constructions to difficult 
mes, and that each step so taken facilitates ulterior operations. 
Phis supposition, however, is erroneous, for it is very common to 
aeet with persons who speak foreign language^ with considerable 
icility, and yet go on blundering aU their lives, for want of two or 
iree important constructions whicb they 'ha've iie^et \j^«ix ^i^^ *Vi 
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conquer. But when this process is reversed, it will be discovered 
that constructions which are called difficult, maj readilj be 
mastered in long sentences, when they are divided into veij short 
lessons. These, with the Yariations encased in them, lead &m 
a higher to a lower grade of difficulty, and the power of stringing 
words together in long sentences gives great confidence to a 
beginner, because it necessarily includes the power of compoong 
short ones. 

50. The various principles of connection whereby the sevenl 
sections of a long sentence are united to each other should 1)6 
carefully noted and practised, so that the learner may nerer 
be at a loss when he has to link them together into a long sen' 
tence. This power of concatenation, when once acquired, i8 
never lost. It is one to which the beginner ought to aspire, and 
to which he may easily be guided by a teacher or a iriend who 
will invent long English sentences for him, containing several 
dependent phrases, and composed of words which he has already ' 
mastered. That humble standard of very short sentences which 
indolent men are content to attain is a discredit to their nlas^CTl ^ 
education. The manuals affisrd specimens of all the modes of 
conjoining dependent phrases into long periods; and excellent 
practice may be obtained by taking two or three variations, 
altering a few of the words, and combining them into one con- 
nected sentence. There is nothing that affords more confidence 
to a beginner, when he first undertakes to converse with foreign- 
ers, than the consciousness of the power of expressing his ideas in 
sentences of the same length as those he employs in his native 
tongue, and that power is most effectually acquired by practising 
combinations of still gi*eater length beforehand. 

51. The colloquial power over a language is obtained by many 
individuals with so little effort that they wonder why they did 
not succeed much sooner, and why others do not gain it in a much 
shorter time. It is so easy, when once aUain^^d, ihat they fed 
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as if the subject required no conEdderation on the one hand, or as 
if it had been thoroughly exhausted on the other ; but there are 
many youths living in our foreign dependencies to whom the 
colloquial knowledge of a language is of the highest importance, 
because their future career is oflen determined by the result of 
an examination, and they cannot afford to lose a single day by 
working according to a wrong method. A system is not to be 
considered good by reason of the ultimate success of those who 
ba^e followed it ; for there is no method bo bad that it cannot be 
corrected by practising oral composition with a few sentences 
until fluency supervenes. The merits of a colloquial system 
must be decided by its efficacy in securing definite daily progress 
at the beginning, not merely in words, but in the power of using 
tliem with facility in all those forms of construction which have 
been committed to memory as models, and as receptacles for new 
words. It may be said that colloquial practice forms a part of 
every system, but unless beginners are shown how to practise, it 
is impossible for them to do it without committing gross blimders. 
And unless their training has been extremely bad, they must be 
conscious of those blunders and greatly discouraged by them. In 
truth, it is an insult to the understanding of an educated youth 
to be exhorted to practise doing that which he is conscious that 
he cannot do at all. He must have some instruments to work 
with, and the instruments must be good ones and suitable for the 
purpose. To talk is to use sentences, and therefore he must be 
put into full possession of some suitable ones for immediate use. 
Practice may then be commenced with every prospect of success, 
provided always that some reasonable restriction be imposed as' 
to the scope and plan of his colloquial efforts. When a beginner 
has gone through a course of grammatical training, and is suddenly 
called upon to converse, without being shown how to make the' 
proper beginning, his colloquial practice, in fact, forms no part of 
that system. In the instance of one who has been studying the clas- 
sical languages it is a deviation, and, in fact, a total de^axtvM^i^^xsL 
it. The main object of this plan is to aho'W, \3ciaXi \i^ O^XKa^jaSos^'^ 
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everything extraneous and obstructiye, the Mastery of any lan- 
guage may be gradually obtained with a much smaller sacrifice of 
time and labour than is generally supposed to be necessary. 

52. In this system technical grammar is excluded, because it 
confuses and obstructs the beginner by exhibiting, in an uncon- 
nected and disjointed form, words which may be learned much 
niore pleasantly, intelligently, and effectively, in sentences. Hard 
words and puzzling rules afford him no assistance in gaining the 
colloquial power ; but, after he has mastered two hundred words, 
he may study technical granunar with impimity for the rest of hia 
natural life, and he may learn fifty words a day with impunity. 
The knowledge of technical grammar is not essential for those 
whose object it is to learn a language colloquially, because every 
sentence which they commit to memory, in accordance with this 
system, instructs them in grammar, pure and simple, leaving its 
scholastic robes to be assumed afterwards. 

53. Although grammar is prohibited during this course, the plan 
on which the sentences are constructed is so comprehensive, that 
when the beginner has mastered them, he will find that he has 
abeady overcome all the chief difliculties of the syntax. But as 
he has also attained the habit of using idiomatic phraseology 
on a small scale, with great facility, his acquisitions place him 
on a far higher level than that of mere grammatical accuracy. 
The power of placing foreign words in that idiomatic order 
of arrangement which ^ecially belongs to a complicated lan- 
guage, is one which is often foimd wanting in well-educated, 
clever men who have lived abroad for many years, and it is 
universally admitted to be the highest and most difficult attain- 
ment. It is often spoken of as a purely intellectual achievement, 
but in reality it is merely an exercise of the memory, which is 
performed successftilly even by young children. When a sen- 
tence has been learned thoroughly, and has been repeated every 
dajr^ the words cleave together in their idiomaAici oxdet so ad- 
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hesiyely, that the beginner, after a time, rehearses them without 
thinking about them. Other thoughts may pass through his 
mind while he is reciting a sentence, but they do not interrupt 
the smooth delivery of the words in the order in which he learned 
them, even when he has occasion to drop one word in order to 
insert another. 

54. It cannot be too explicitly stated that a beginner who is 
desirous of making rapid progress must always carry about, in a 
compact form, the English versions of the Variations of the fi)reign 
sentences which he has already learned. Two or three minutes 
of practice, taken at intervals, will be of great value. Repetitions 
are indispensable, and the more they are distributed throughout 
the day the smaller will be the number required to engrave the 
lesson on the memory. The work is not an intellectual one, and 
no ingenuity can make it so, except by the addition of something 
extraneous to it. In testing a b^inner*s progress, the only trust- 
worthy evidence is obtained by observing what he can perform. 
His performance in oral composition is the only point to be 
noticed. In conversing with a foreigner, we do not benefit by 
what he says to us, but only by what we say to him. It is by the 
exercise of oral composition alone, that we advance to Mastery. 
It is useless to sit and listen to pronunciation without attempting 
to pronounce. The vocal organs must be actively used in imi- 
tation. The true intonation is not attainable by reading aloud 
to a teacher, who corrects one word at a time occasionally. The 
teacher himself should read aloud, and the learner should echo 
his tones in the utterance, going over each sentence three times. 
Fifteen minutes a day thus employed at the outset will produce 
better effect than fifteen hours of reading on the other plan. So, 
with sentences committed to memory, the active repetition of the 
Variations and interchanges of two or three hundred words will 
be &r more beneficial than the mere committal to memory of a 
whole volume. Sentences are unwieldy logs of tvcabost ^\>^0c^ 
must he cut up into planks to be utiliaed ioi OT^mwrj ^\a^Q5J^^. 
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65. Mastery, as lias been already stated^ is not the identical 
process followed by children when they acquire the power of 
speaking a language, very dissimilar, perhaps, from their own in 
structure ; it adopts the principles of imitation, repetition, varia* 
tion, and frequency ; but it introduces also exclusion and re- 
striction as to time. Much less* can Mastery be said to be the 
infantile process in which there is no method at all imtil the 
child begins to employ sentences, independently of feminine 
aid. It oflen happens that lads who have been carefully 
drilled for three or four years to translate English into French 
and German grammatically, are incapable of putting ten words 
together idiomaticaQy until they go abroad. Then Nature, 
ilthough previously excluded, resumes her ascendancy, and 
the youth speaks in a few months as well as any foreigner 
of his own age. But when he comes home, and has to undergo 
competitiye examination, he is plucked, because he is found 
incapable of talking about words and constructions in technical 
terms according to the school routine. Whether this delin- 
quency is to be imputed to his incapacity or his negligence, or 
to the incompetency of his teachers to explain the mysteries of 
the grammar, can never be determined. A singular feature in the 
scheme of examinations is that the youth who has the power of 
speaking a foreign language idiomatically, is considered inferior in 
merit to those who have a thorough knowledge of grammar^ 
without that power. Nevertheless, for all practical purposes, the 
former is incomparably the better linguist of the two ; and it i^ 
instructive to observe, that a soimd, practical, colloquial command 
over a difficult language may be gained empirically, apart froiu 
and independently of, a knowledge of grammar previously re- 
ceived, but not operating intelligently upon the mind. In man^ 
cases, it is evident that l^ose who are skilled in grammar hav4 
only obtained the shadow of a language, not the substance, not th< 
reality. Examinations in French and German, instead of Latii 
and Greek, have now been instituted to test the soimdness o 
a boy^B education, up to the age of 17. But those who hav< 
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lived abroad deserve no credit whatever for speaking French and 
German as well as they speak £nglish ; and the grammar of those 
two languages may be easily acquired under a competent crammer 
in the course of six months, in addition to the required minimum 
of other branches. These are very small results &om a highly 
expensive education. But there are many who pass these 
examinations very creditably, without obtaining that coUoquial 
power which, in reality, constitutes the accomplishment so much 
desired, and for which a knowledge of grammar is not an equi- 
Talent. The ^t that a majority of youths decline to be examined 
in Latin and Greek after learning grammar for several years, 
proves at once the hoUowness and the repulsiveness of that study 
as now conducted. 

56. Mastery is the process of nature, simplified and cleared of 
all the encumbrances with which ingenuity has overlaid it. It is 
merely the power of doing what has been done by every in- 
dividual who has ever acquired the idiomatic command of a 
language since the race of man was called into existence; 
it is to gain the power of using aU the constructions with a 
limited number of words in the first instance. The various 
oonrses pursued in endeavouring to obtain this object would 
exhibit innumerable diversities, if they could be discovered and 
recorded. Under whatever circumstances success may have been 
obtained, every person must have acquired gradually the power 
of using a few idiomatic forms of speech, and of interweaving the 
words so as to firame other sentences. The direct course, then, is 
to commit to memory, very perfectly, some useful sentences 
exemplifying the whole syntax, and this may be done as easily 
with a dead language as with a living one, although the course 
will be protracted in proportion to the number of inflections. 

67. The development of a foreign language in the mind of a 
child living abroad has not been sufficiently noticed, whether 
with regard to his opulence of speech — ^to \i\a ear^Q^Tasscit <5k\ 
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many words whicli have never been explained to him — to his 
command of the most diiEcult constructions— or to the power of 
using words in their genuine idiomatic order of arrangement 
He speaks without hesitation or deliberation, and the foreign 
forms of expression appear to be quite as natural to him as those 
of his mother-tongue. Many adults live abroad for jears 
yrithout ever attaining this power of expressing themselTes 
idiomatically, and many teachers are staggered by their most 
advanced pupils' total incapacity in this respect. The £uliiie 
arises solely from their not having committed idiomatic sen- 
tences to memory at first. These would counteract the tendency 
to translate the thoughts literally, in the barbarous manner which 
teachers so much deplore, and of which the pupils themselves are 
so much ashamed, that it often seals their lips. The study of 
grammar may enable them to speak grammatically, but it does 
not lead to the higher attainment of genuine idiomatic diction. 

58. It is much to be regretted that no eminent linguists have 
commimicated to the world the course of procedure which they 
followed in acquiring languages one after another. We meet 
with casual notices of rapid success in the attainment of diffi- 
cult languages, but no one has distinctly recorded, in a systematic 
manner, what words he learnt on each day, or the manner in 
yrhich he contrived to put them together in accordance with the 
genius of the foreign language. But linguists are not the best 
teachers, and even Mezzo&nti knew not how to teach himself 
Chinese. The possibility orieaming in six months, by means of 
a systematic procedure, as much Latin as young persons acquire 
imsystematically of German, not having the sanction of experience, 
is naturally disputed, but the Mastery of an equal number of 
Latin words arranged in well-selected sentences would not be 
found impracticable. That rapid command and control over 
idiomatic forms of speech which is displayed by some youths 
who have visited Germany, results almost exclusively irom the 
accidental attainment of complete senlencea^ CoUowedu^ by a 
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desultory, but constant, emplojrment of them for all the ordi* 
nary purposes of life. A selection of comprehensive Latin sentences 
methodically committed to memory, on the principles of restric- 
tion and exclusion, would undoubtedly produce equal, if not 
greater, results. The first attempts at speaking must inevitably 
cause great embarrassment to those who have had no other practice 
than that of cf ^composing sentences ; they are conscious that in 
eveiy instance they may be wrong, and that in most instances 
they moat be wrong. On the other hand, the confidence inspired 
by mastering the combinations which are true to grammar and 
idiom is so great, that beginners take pleasure in talking, and the 
language becomes rapidly developed within them. 

59. A single sentence of about twenty words in length may be 
made the basis of the Mastery of any language into which the 
learner has been already initiated, if in the £nglish version 
thereof the following changes be made one hy one^ for the 
practice of oral translation. A masculine noun may be sub- 
stituted for a feminine, or a neuter one ; singulars may be changed 
into plurals ; afiirmative sentences may be changed into interro- 
gatives, or imperatives, or negatives ; any personal pronoun may 
be supplanted by a noim, with a possessive pronoun, or an 
adjective or both, attached to it ; or by two nouns, one in the 
genitive case, either with or without adjectives. In like manner 
the latter forms may, in every instance, be substituted for the 
former ; any verb also may be altered in its tense. In these 
Exercises, the Paradigm of the foreign language should be kept in 
constant use, as prescribed in paragraph 62. The words employed 
for the interchanges should be written down in order that they 
may be preserved for fi-cquent use. In every instance, the 
foreign sentence must be committed to memory in the most 
thorough manner before the operations commence. The time 
devoted to each lesson should be short, and the repetitions fire* 
quent, and three or more lessons should be taken ever^ da.^% 
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60. This system is constructed on a plan which difiers so 
widely from the prevailing methods, that it is diffictdt for an. 
educated man to approach it with an unbiassed mind. It sets 
at nought all the traditions of the grammar system, and so 
long as the reader adheres tenaciously to the ma-jrinng whidx 
formed the basis of his early education, this system, being in- 
consistent with them, will be adjudged to be irreconcilable witb 
reason. But among those maxims, there are some fallacies 
which pass current because they are partially and conditionally 
.true. Moreover, the Grerman Manual is thus fiur in accordance 
with the views of the grammarian, that the words which he 
places before a beginner in the first instance, will be found 
arranged in these lessons seriatim. They are intermingled, how- 
ever, with other words forming sentences comprising those 
speciaHties of the language which it is of the utmost importance 
that the learner should Master before he attempts to converse. 
But as these constructions necessarily form part of the syntax, this 
plan brings the two ends of the grammar together, and combines 
the results for the benefit of the beginner. The fairest trial that 
can be given to the system is an experiment made by an educated 
man, who is wholly unacquainted with the German language, and 
who will be able to decide for himself, on perusal of the thirty 
Variations of the first sentence, whether it would be a waste of 
time to obtain the power of using those sentences with perfect 
iacility, and pronouncing them with accuracy, in six days ; and 
whether the results obtained are comparable in practical utility 
with the first thirty words in a German grammar. As he 
Jcnows the difference between a mere translation and a fi-ee 
but fair rendering of the meaning of a foreign sentence, he need 
not allow himself to be shackled by his school training so £ur as 
to allow his progress to be arrested by a German construction, 
which may not be literally translatable, or which may not be in 
accordance with those models that he so highly prizes. He will 
not disdain to commit it to memory, and to employ it in the same 
manner aa a German would, reaeTving tke solMiion of any 
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obliquities or ambiguities of the language for subsequcut con- 
sideration and study. " One who has made an experiment under 
these conditions is by &r the most competent person to form a 
judgment as to the merits of this system. The German language 
&om the nature of its structure is particularly well adapted for 
the explanation and exemplification of the system to an Eng- 
lishman. On the other hand, the French language having many 
oonstmctions identical with the English, neither illustrates its 
principles so fully, nor tests it so severely. 

The great obstacle to the reception of a new system is the 
doctrine, that the study of the grammar is essential &om the very 
beginning, and that it is also necessary for the learner to know a 
large number of words, and aU terminations of all the declinable 
wordS) before he attempts to speak. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to reason and experience than these notions. For if a 
beginner has learnt a few useful idiomatic sentences very per- 
fectly, and with a true pronunciation, and has used them success- 
fully among foreigners, he has practically confuted the doctrine. 
He has made a good beginning, and the most thorough scientific 
knowledge of grammar would not enable him to do better. We 
follow a very circuitous course when we begin with the study of 
a science, which, though collateral, is not essential. 

61. Many have not imagination enough to conceive the prac- 
ticability of the attainment of fluency and promptitude in the 
use of the first twenty-five foreign words, or of learning anything 
in a more thorough manner than that which now prevails. But 
a glance at the first six German lessons, which contain no more 
than twenty-five words, may perhaps convince them that it is 
practicable, under a system which restricts the beginner fi'om 
learning a new lesson until he has mastered those which pre- 
ceded it. The restraint imposed upon a beginner at first, how- 
ever irksome it may be, is of a most salutary nature, because it 
enables him to reserve his strength. The rigorous restriction 
to one lesson a day during the first foxtai^\., 2l\)tiwv^ S^tms^ 
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seem to curb a good meiuorj with unnecessary severity, is d( 
to qualify the beginner to discover by actual experiment wh 
be his power of Mastery from day to day, when he works 
definite number of words for a definite number of m 
But these irestrictions do not last long, because after r 
ing the sentences contained in the Manual, all resti 
cease ; and the learner may pursue his impetuous career \ 
that ardour which, when misapplied at the outset, is invj 
the cause of disappointment and &,ilure. It is time tl 
hallucinations regarding the power of grammar to enable 
ginner to use the definite article correctly with nouns of di 
genders should be dispelled. For this purpose, one mc 
consideration will suflice, and no argument is required, 
beginner can apply the article promptly and correctly to 
cases of four nouns of each gender, occurring in sentenc 
ranged for this purpose, he has achieved what no grammj 
taught anybody to accomplish. But no fault is to be foun 
the grammarian on this account, for he is not a teacher, ' 
expounder of a language, and he dismembers it in oi 
show the congruities and affinities of various words of ^ 
kinds. The German Manual enables the learner to 
come the difficulties arising from the genders by t 
them separately, and thus preventing that confusion whicl 
inevitably spring from the attempt to master them all a 
But it does not pretend to enable the learner to deal with 
the gender of which is unknown to him. This is the G 
knot which no hand can imtie, and no sword can cut. ] 
tions and irregularities must be encountered and overcor 
by one, and if the learner has obtained the full command o^ 
articles and adjectives by ihe practical application of thei 
very limited scale, he will be able to deal successfully witl 
new noun as soon as he knows its gender. 

62. After the beginner has mastered two hundred wo 
majr have recourse to a paradigm, abowiiig aX on^ n\ 
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whole of the terminations of all the variable parts of speech. 
This is not to be even looked at until two hundred words have 
been mastered. At that stage, it is to be employed by learners 
for the purpose of enabling them to change the termination of any 
declinable word into a form with which they have not been pre- 
viously made acquainted. When the English version of one of 
Ihose sentences which they have learned is read aloud, with a 
word changed, so as to involve an alteration of a case or a tense 
or a person, the corresponding form in the foreign language is to 
be sought for in the paradigm, and introduced into the foreign 
sentence. By practising rapidly in this manner, never taxing 
the memory, but always keeping the eye fbced on the paradigm, 
the whole of the terminations will gradually become quite familiar. 
This Table ought not to be conmiitted to memory in the form in 
which it stands ; the omitted forms should rather be worked into 
new sentences, and committed to memory. 

63. After this, the beginner may select easy sentences out of 
bome agreeable English book, and translate them at sight, as 
rapidly as he can, passing over intractable phrases, omitting un- 
known words, and substituting for them others which he has 
loastered. He may lengthen short sentences, and abbreviate 
long ones at pleasure. Some of the sentences must be thrown 
into the interrogative, and some into the imperative form, and 
the length of the sentences which he makes for himself should be 
gradually increased. The Paradigm should be kept lying open 
before the learner for constant use ; and, as the exercise is to be 
carried on very rapidly, he must never pause to deliberate about 
any of the terminations, lest his memory betray him into an 
error. Three half-hours should be devoted to this exercise 
every day. But it may be most effectively carried on with the 
assistance of a teacher or a friend, and if that friend be also a 
learner, the co-operation will be eminently beneficial to both. 
Those who have laboured at any foreign language, whether 
ancient or modern, and who wish to acquire^^^^ctQ^«^^aJKsxs% 
ij «re recommended to try this exercise, mXSa. '^ct^ ix^wa^^'sis* 
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recapitolationB, and to carry on the experiment for at least one 
month. They will thus enable themselves to nse those foreign 
phrases which they may happen to have retained coherently ia 
the memory ; but as there must necessarily be a large intermixtoxe 
of Anglicised phrases in their compositions, the task of acquiring 
the genuine foreign phraseology will have to be imdertaken after- 
wards. It is generally supposed that the practice of oral compo- 
sition may be attained more effectually by conversiDg with 
foreigners ; but in reality much time is lost by that course, and 
it cannot be expeditiously accomplished unless the b^^ner takes 
the lead in the conversation, either monopolisiDg it or securing 
the lion's share of it to himself. The learner should be assidu- 
ously prompted during these exercises, because everything should 
be done to &cilitate, and nothing should be permitted to obstruct, 
his operations. As a variety, his friend may manufacture long 
colloquial sentences for him, to be translated section by section 
and recited cumulatively. The first section ishould be taken 
from the latter part of a sentence. The recitation of each section 
in combination with those previously received will amount to 
something more than mere repetition, because a new section will 
in many cases involve.an alteration of the constructions first em- 
ployed. The following specimen is given as an illustration, the 
sections being recited in the order here specified : section 5 ; 
sections 4 and 5 ; 4, 5, 6 ; 3, 4, 5, 6; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 2, 3, 4, 5, 

1 8 

6, 7 ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. He is not at home now, but | his son 

s 8 4 

tells me that | he will return to-morrow and | he will receive I 

« 6 7 

you and your fiiend | in the morning | at half-past 9 o'clock. It 
is necessary to observe that sentences should be composed or 
selected for a learner in which the words are familiar to him in 
the foreign tongue. Twenty-four hours of actual bonft fide work 
conducted on this plan and judiciously distributed will suflice in 
most cases to produce a degree of fluency and readiness which 
will encourage the learner to carry on the operation with vigour. 
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64. At this stage, the learner who is dealing with a language 
written and printed in foreign characters, may employ a native to 
read aload to him every day, for half-an-hour at a time, from 
some interesting foreign book, simple in its style. Having before 
him another copy of the same work, and a translation thereof, 
he must examine each sentence carefully in English before the 
foreign version is read aloud. The object is to train his eye to the 
rapid recognition of the foreign words, without stopping to trace 
the forms of the different letters. They are to be pronounced as 
slowly or as rapidly as he requires, and he must echo the reader^s 
voice in the utterance of each clause. In this process the eye, 
the ear, and the vocal organs are simultaneously and intelligently 
exercised. As soon as the learner can recognise the foreign cha- 
racters with &cility, the operation should be carried on rapidly 
and superficially, with frequent reiterations. Those who are 
engaged in public business abroad, and who employ their subor- 
dinates to read the correspondence aloud, may obtain in a few 
days the power of deciphering communications which appear at 
first sight to be whoUy illegible, if they will be content daily to 
take very short lessons in the manner above described. The 
utOity of this plan may seem questionable at first sight, but the 
eye cannot be trained in a more effectual manner. If English 
children were taught to read their own language in this manner, 
an enormous saving of time would be effected; provided 
always that the lesson to be read should be extremely short, 
consisting perhaps of one line of poetry, previously committed to 
memory. 

65. Untn the learner has advanced to that stage in which hard 
work is exacted from him, he should always have a clue to the 
meaning of every passage placed before him. He should see a full 
translation of each sentence at first ; as he advances, the transla- 
tion may be abbreviated until it gradually becomes a mere 
abstract. The same principle should then be gradually extended 
to longer sentences, then to short paragrai^^, axA ^<£a. \si Vsw^ 
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ones. Unless lie knows the purport of what he is going to read^ 
the task becomes uninteresting and discouraging. The main 
object should be to £imiliarize him with the language, and for 
this purpose every facility should be afforded at first, and very 
frequent recapitulations with incessant prompting should be 
adopted. If a beginner be carried on from page to page in the 
usual manner, without a frdl intelligent appreciation of what he 
reads, and without a frequent recalling thereof to his memory, 
he loses ground instead of gaining it ; he retains only a confrised 
recollection of the phrases which he has translated, and he makes 
no approximation to that perfect Similiarity on a small scale which 
this method is designed to impart. 

66. When it becomes necessary to study a foreign language 
in regular form and without assistance, the learner will find it 
hard to contend against the existing traditions in &,vour of the 
dictionary. The use of translations is universally denounced, but 
the proper manner of applying them has never been taken into 
consideration. A dictionary is quite imsuited for beginners, be- 
cause the roots of words are imknown to them, and they are in 
most instances incapable of determining which of the several 
meanings given to a word is appropriate to the sentence witih 
which they are dealing, and if they make a wrong selection it 
misleads them to a most pernicious extent. There is also a great 
deal of time wasted in turning over the leaves, and the attention 
is distracted by the sight of other words, and the intrusion of 
other ideas. On the other hand, translations not only give the 
right meaning for the individual words, but also for the whole 
sentence ; and, if sufficiently literal, for every clause which does 
not contain especial idiom. If the learner is supposed to be 
capable of working out fifty lines in an hour with the aid of the 
dictionary, let the same number of lines and the same time be 
assigned to him when he uses a translation, and let him carefully 
read the allotted passage over and over again, diligently comparing 
it with every ciause of the translation, and marking any one 
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which he does not comprehend, in order that the teacher may ex- 
plain it. The translation of each sentence should be looked at first. 
When he approaches the foreign sentence or clause, he should 
carry the meaning of it with him. If, at the close of the sitting, 
he cannot translate the whole passage with much greater fluency 
than he ever before displayed, the same work should be repeated on 
the same plan on the following day, and a shorter passage should 
be given on the succeeding day. On eveiy occasion aU the 
preceding lessons should be translated by him. For if the re- 
quisite fluency be attained, there will be time enough for this in 
addition to each new lesson, and the passages first learnt will soon 
become so familiar that at sight of the foreign book he will be able 
to read it off into English with great fiicility. It will be found 
after a month's trial that a considerable exercise of judgment will 
be called forth by this exercise, and that the learner will become 
habituated to the foreign phrases more thoroughly than if he had 
studied in the ordinary manner. 

67. A£tesr this training the learner may begin to converse with 
foreigners, and cany on the study of the language in whatever 
manner he may think fit ; but, whether he meet with foreigners 
or not, the practice of oral composition should be carried on every 
day, and he should take care not to lose one word through neglect 
or disuse. In &ct, whatever course the pupil may pursue, he 
must never neglect to work with the materials already in his 
possession. Speaking is nothing but oral composition, and it may 
be practised in private with greater advantage than in conyeraa- 
tion with a stranger, or with a teacher who talks to him without 
due consideration for his limited knowledge of words. In general 
conversation many words are used with which he is not fiimiliar, 
and although he may imderstand a great deal of what is said to 
him, he meets with constant interruptions, which baffle his eflbrta 
to make appropriate remarks and answers. It is obvious that 
there are three distinct modes by which oral composition may be 
practised. The be^nner may take septencQa from books^ ada^tin^ 
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them to his own purposes, or he may receive them from a friend, 
or he may translate the thoughts which suggest themselves to his 
own mind. Considering that he has always before him a written 
record of all the English words which he has learned to translate, 
there ought not to be any difficulty in arranging materials for the 
practice of oral composition. In this respect there is a lamentable 
deficiency of inventive power in the teachers of foreign languages, 
and this is the chief cause of the inability of their pupils to 
express themselves with freedom. The practice of making vam- 
tions out of the sentences which aboimd in exercise-books is not 
in vogue ; but the Mastery Scheme has this recommendation, that 
it utilises all sorts of lesson -books, and discards none but those in 
which the sentences are too short, or thosedn which the foreign 
language is any way distorted. 

68. There are so many points in which tibis system diverges 
from the prevailing routine that it is desirable to exhibit them 
at one view. Long and complicated sentences are substituted 
for short and simple ones, because the latter are contained in 
vast numbers in the former, because a difficult sentence may be 
learnt as quickly as a simple one, and because there is infinitely 
more labour involved in constructing new sentences than in vary- 
ing those that have been learnt ready-made. Eeading, writing, 
and grammar are interdicted at first because they form no part 
of the natural process, and because they produce confusion and 
delay. For slovenly hesitation of speech, fluency and readiness 
are substituted. Instead of translating from the English, the 
beginner has to learn the genuine foreign forms of speech, and 
to learn nothing else. To prevent the overcharging of the 
memory, very short lessons are prescribed ; the daily half-hpur 
is split into three sittings, and the memory is aided at the be- 
ginning of each sitting by hearing or reading afiresh all that has 
been previously learnt. The daily acquisitions are sound and 
real, and the frequent repetitions secure them from being forgotten. 
Those repetitions; however, are not wearisome, because the lessons 
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aie learnt perfectly, and the process becomes a pleasurable one. 
The pupil does not encounter any new -words except those in the 
short lesson of the day, and his attention is not distracted, nor 
his intellect confused, nor his memory encimibered with words 
devoid of significant coherence. By refreshing his memory at 
the banning of each lesson, he is secured from those in- 
correct rehearsals which interfere with the accuracy of the 
impressions left upon the memory. Long sittings are inap- 
propriate and unnecessary, because the reasoning powers are not 
, actively engaged; because the operation is performed almost ex- 
clusively by the memory, and because short concentrated efforts 
produce much greater results than prolonged application. The 
exaction of extreme fluency in the daily rehearsal of a series of 
lessons may be very distasteful, and the doctrine that the memory 
is so feeble that very few persons can master ten words a day will 
probably be repelled with indignation. The necessity for deter- 
mining how many words can be mastered from day to day in a 
given number of minutes has been generally ignored ; but this is 
a subject of the utmost importance to every individual. When 
foreign words are learnt without any consideration for their re- 
tention by the memory, and when no comparison is instituted 
between the acquisitive and the retentive power, the latter ia 
enormously overrated, and this is the imiversal cause of dis- 
appointment and fidlure. When the memory is once over- 
charged, all progress of the beginner is obstructed ; but this fact is 
generally overlooked. The colloquial power is the fittest pre- 
paration for the study of a language, and it may be acquired at 
home as expeditiously and effectually as by going abroad. 
Amongst the traditions of our schools, the learning of ready- 
made sentences and the employment of translations of classical 
works are scouted, and the two most effective methods of dealing 
with oral and written language are very generally rejected as if 
they involved some moral turpitude. Another peculiarity of this 
system is that, whereas the English and French languages are 
both spelt in a very anomalous, uncoutli Tnamier, «xA «t^ XRXaJJej 
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at variance with each other in respect to the manner in which 
they symbolise sounds, and whereas the pronimciation, intona- 
tion, and accentuation of the two peoples are Mridely different, 
beginners are forbidden to see or hear the spelling of sentences 
until they have mastered them. In the process of nature there 
ifi no spelling, and it is much more easy to imitate soimds when 
the mind is not engaged in futile attempts to reconcile them with 
incongruous spellings. The formal study of technical grammar 
is prohibited to the learner during his initiation, because it is 
unnatural, useless, and obstructive ; but a practical, substantial 
knowledge of the constructions and of the inflections is informally 
imbibed. The principle of working from the known to the mi- 
known is generally followed in a very ill-considered, illogical 
manner by giving sentences which may be literally translated into 
the foreign language; but in this scheme a foreign sentence is used 
as the basis, and, when it has become perfectly known^ through 
the medium oi Mastery, the departure from the known to the 
tmknown commences. The beginner is debarred from attempting 
to compose, either orally or in writing, in a foreign language, 
imtil some of its peculiar forms of construction have become 
fixed in his memory. Lastly, the law of numbers has been 
called in to prove that an incredible number of long sentences 
may be framed by means of a small stock of words arranged in 
selected sentences, by mastering which the beginner may obtain 
a fluent command of language. There is great economy of time 
ftpd k^bour — the energies are not misdirected — ^and there is no 
wftste of power. 

69. The combination of solidity with brilliancy in the early 
career of our most distinguished literary men, has long been hel*^ 
to afford an imdeniable proof that the method by which they 
learned Latin and Greek must be the most effective for the at' 
tainment of modem languages. This is a flagrant fallacy, but 
imfortunately the comprehensive nature of the classical programme 
haa rendered it very difficult to diacovex -what causea have led to 
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the &ilure of the majority of those who are trained in our best 
schools. The closest scrutiny on the part of its adversaries has 
been unable to detect any flaw in the process, and although 
the results show that success is not the rule but the exception, 
the system is defended by a host of the ablest men in the 
country and is therefore held to be a model. But there is evi- 
dently something wanting, and, judging a priori, it must be 
something extremely simple, because children have no difficulty 
in learning to speak foreign tongues, however complicated may 
be their structure. It must be something minute, for it has es- 
caped the critical eye of experienced and accomplished teachers. 
It must also be something which, at first sight, is unpromising, 
because, even though it may have been accidentally tried, 
it has been nowhere adopted. It must be something to the 
principle of whidi the traditions of the grammar-system, as now 
administered, must be hostile ; otherwise Mastery would have 
developed itself in individual instances. The Mastery system 
iiilfils all these conditions, but yet it is quite in unison with 
all that is progressive in other systems. It is only opposed to 
vhat is anti-progressive, bewildering, and illusory. The mere 
learning of s^itences^ without variations of any kind, is of 
no use. On the contrary, it is necessary to practise the 
variations to such an extent that perfect ^cility and freedom 
shall be gradually acquired in using the words in a variety of 
combinations. The prevailing practice is founded upon the idea, 
^t in order to remember sentences we must dismember them. 
Thus the sequences of words are lost, and the memory is loaded 
^th unconnected words. But when the beginner learns complete 
sentences, as models, there is an established connection amongst 
all the words in his memory, and the unwonted exercise of repro- 
ducing them in their proper combinations calls forth a high 
degree of mental activity. Passive receptivity, which consists 
in the daily ocular recognition of words, year after year, is in- 
effectual, and the exercise of the memory in recalling disunited 
Words is of little or no value, because t\iey ^o "asA. ^^^t^sJcsS^q^ 
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language. There is a great tendency to despise easy lessons, and 
to aspire to the execution of difficult tasks ; to regard recapitula- 
tions as nothing more than unintellectual drudgery, and to be 
satisfied with the power of translation into the classical languages^ 
with a tardy deliberation, which is quite at variance with the 
readiness and the cleverness so much extolled and prized in eveiy 
other branch of the system. There is no reason why oral 
composition should not be conducted with the quickness and &e 
fluency which are so much valued in other exercises. But the 
simplicity of this method ; the cumulative repetitions ; the pro- 
vision for insuring the accurate recollection of every syllable ; and 
the minuteness which prescribes that long sentences shall be cut 
down into extremely short lessons, and that not more than one 
word at a time shall be interchanged, are not in accordance witii 
the hurry and the rivalry which prevail in our "schools. 



70. There may seem to be an inconsistency in prohibiting 
study of grammar as an initiation, and yet at the same time setting 
forth works in which the substance of the grammar is avowedly 
and designedly conveyed to the beginner in a more efficacionB 
and agreeable form. The vagueness of the manner in which the 
word grammar is generally employed is the cause of this apparent 
inconsistency. In one sense, the study of grammar is merely 
the learning of a number of technical terms to be applied to the 
analysis of language. The scientific application of technical terms 
is a valuable training for the intellect, except when it is pre- 
maturely exacted. In this system, grammar is communicated to 
beginners informally, without tiie aid of the grammarian, and 
without any technical terms. The study is left to be pursued in 
.a formal manner afterwards. Theory is to be kept in the rear of 
practice, and never to be allowed even to keep pace with it, much 
less to overtake and precede it. In the following well-known 
paasage— 

. . . . fimgar yice cotis, acutum 
Beddere qnte ferrom. valet, exors ipsa SQcandl, 
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all the words are double, and some of them are triple ; there are 
at least twelve inflections ; seyeral mles of syntax are exemplified, 
and many technicalities are required to explain the first word. 
It would be impossible for anyone to expound the rationale of 
these constructions without using technical terms, or mentioning 
any of the other forms of the Latin words. If this information 
cannot be imparted without technicalities, it is because grammar 
is a mere abstraction. No wonder, then, that it produces dire con- 
ibsion in tibe minds of beginners, being conveyed in unintelligible 
phraseology. If, in one sense, scientific grammar is nothing 
more than the power of using technical terms in discussing the 
relations of words to each other, Mastery, on the other hand, gives 
that thorough understanding of a sentence which is evidenced by 
the right appreciation, and the power of employing each of the 
words and phrases correctly. That power is exercised with re- 
liance on models committed to memory so perfectly, that they 
become efficient substitutes for grammar rules; and it may 
obviously be acquired by degrees over the whole language 
without the aid of the grammarian. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, that the beginner should be exempt from the learning 
of technical terms and rules. In the instruction of children, it is 
useless to generalise in technical terms. The ablative case has for 
its terminations a, e, t, o, u, is, and tis ; but the nominative also has 
all these forms, besides several others. These two technical terms 
are not defined by the grammarian in such a manner as to render 
them intelligible to children, and the logical explanation of them 
and of the various rules relating to them will ber found a task of 
no small magnitude, even by those who fi*om long habit regard 
the meanings of those terms as self-evident. Two ablatives 
have a distinctive mark. If all had it, a child cotdd easily apply 
the term ' ablative ' on seeing that mark. He could apply the 
term, but not intelligently, because it involves significations 
inconsistent with one another, and is therefore inexplicable except 
to the mature intellect. It is true that the context will in some 
cases suMce to indicate the ablative, "bw\. oiiVj \\v ^Krai<^\ ^isA 
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as beginners learn the cases in the grammar before tbej see or 
hear any sentences, it is impossible for them to obtain a correct 
idea of the term. In the process of natore, the peculiar powers 
of the words and the distinctiye meanings of their terminations 
are learnt from a series of chance sentences. There are some 
terminations grammatically interchangeable and frequently re- 
curring, the correct knowledge of which is attained, not by 
analogy, but by learning them one at a time, by observation, and 
imitation. In the Mastery system. Variations of chosen sen- 
tences are giyen to the beginner with their translations, and the 
terminations are interchanged, and this principle is applied to all 
the declinable parts of speech. It must be remembered that the 
beginner is not permitted to compose variations of the sentences 
which he has learnt, and that colloquial Latin does not come 
within the scope of this method. Not only should this desecration 
of the language be strictly interdicted, but the learner should also 
be protected from the injurious effects resulting from his own crude 
efforts to write translations from English into Latin. Mastery is 
designed to give a free command over aU the constructions of a 
language with a limited number of words. If a boy of foiui«en 
were initiated by means of Mastery, and then led through a course 
of grammar, his power over the constructions, the cases, and the 
tenses, would at the end of two years place him on a par, with 
respect to Latin composition, with any of his contemporaries, 
and in oral composition he would far surpass them. He would 
also compete with them in the knowledge of technical grammar 
and in translating any Latin book previously unknown to both 
parties. If a sound knowledge of the Latin grammar can thus 
be attained through the instrumentality of a course of Latin 
composition, and if the theory can be obtained more effec- 
tually and more rapidly by tibe practice than the practice has 
hitherto been acquired by the theory, a great advance may be 
made both in the rapid acquisition and the scientific knowledge 
of Latin. 
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71. To give effect to this, six substantive nouns, masculine, 
singular, in w«, may be included in one sentence ; the nouns 
should be personal, and they should bear such a relation to each 
other, that any one of them may be transferred to any other part 
of the sentence, so that it may be used in all its six cases. In 
exercising the pupil with all their permutations it will suffice to 
employ only three or four of the nouns in each Variation, and 
to alter only one at a time. Feminine nouns in a, neuters 
in urn, and the plurals of all 3 genders may severally be 
treated in similar form and in such order or succession as the 
teacher may choose. Six adjectives or possessive pronouns rhym- 
ing with the substantives should gradually be mixed with them. 
The remaining six or eight words composing each sentence should 
be kept unaltered. The first and second persons of the verbs, 
both singular and plural, should be omitted at first, and the dif- 
ferent tenses shoidd be gradually introduced. Different rules of 
syntax relating to the general structure of the language should be 
exemplified in each sentence. The main object is to give the 
banner exercises, by means of which he may be enabled to 
wield with facility a limited number of words in a variety of 
constructions, and gradually to learn all the declensions and con- 
jugations. It is essential, whether for reading or for speaking a 
foreign language, to obtain at an early stage the habit of oral 
composition, because this is the fittest preparation for the study 
of the best authors, and because the longer it is postponed the 
more difficult it becomes. The strength of this process consists 
chiefly in the exaction of thoroughness every day in the exercise 
of oral composition, so regulated as to secure the reproduction 
of idiomatic forms of speech. It is applicable to every stage 
of progress and to every gradation of intellectual power ; with 
this additional recommendation — that a beginner may master 
a set of Latin sentences as rapidly as one who has long been 
hammering at the language on the obstructive plans gene- 
rally prevailing. The former has his memory Tmencimibered, 
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and he has not contracted the injarions habit of tranalatL 
English sentences verbatim. The latter has to contend against thi 
difficulty arising from incoherent, vague, and confused ideas 
genders, cases, and persons, declensions, conjugations, rules, an 
exceptions. 



72. The elements of a foreign language are not, of themsdrefi^ 
the best initiation for a beginner; nor is it judidous to place 
before him, in abstruse technical terms, the rules which explain ifae 
principles upon which he is to use those elements in compoffltion* 
Those rudiments of speech which are integral parts of sentences^ 
and which form types of the various constructions, are of much J 
greater value than the elements. A rudiment may be a word or 

a phrase. It may be a verb ; or a substantive with a preposition 
and an article ; or an adjective, or both ; or it may be a nominA- 
tive, with its verb ; or it may be a noun in the nominative^ at- 
tended by one in the genitive, with or without adjectives; or it 
may be a shore parenthetical expression. When the b^inner 
has a number of these types firmly fixed in his memory, the 
words being arranged in their proper forms and collocations, he 
transfers them from one sentence to another with great fecility 
and accuracy. In an inflected language each rudiment contains 
some of its elements and its principles, and the learner gradu- 
ally acquires the power of using them in the most practical 
form. The Mastery of any one difiicult language, on a small 
scale, will not only qualify, but will also stimulate the learner 
to apply the scheme to other languages ; and if the conditions 
be carefully observed, this will be a most useful and interesting 
process of Self- Instruction. On the other hand, the &ilnres 
resulting from learning the elements, and lists of words, prove to 
demonstration that that arrangement is the most obstructive 
course which ill-directed ingenuity has ever devised. 

73. The grammar-training is not so much an exercise of the 
reasoning faculties as an exercifie of the Memory in the re- 
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wgaition of a great number of words, many of which 
bare various meanings — ^in the recollection and application of 
teclmical terms of Latin origin, composite in their construction, 
and in many instances incapable of conyeying, even to the 
mature intellect, the abstruse ideas which they are intended to 
express — in the reicitation of many rules, having exceptions and 
qiudifications which in modem wordrcrafl are said to prove them, 
but which in reality disprove and nullify them — and in the dis- 
crimination of the powers of a great number of terminations, one 
of which has the^ following remarkable properties. — In qtkantity 
it is both long and short; it represents masculine, feminine, 
neater, common and epic^ie ; singular, plural ; nominative, geni- 
tive, dative, vocative and ablative. It appears in the indicative, 
the subjunctive, the active, the passive, the participle, the ad- 
verb, the substantive, the adjective, the conjunction, the pronoun, 
and the article ! It is needless to say, that nothing but confusion 
can result from the incessant study of a series of complications of 
this nature, unless some practical plan be adopted by means of 
which a pupil may very gradually attain a thorough command 
over them, and thus relieve the overburdened memory, and enable 
it to work with freedom. The train of thought generally pre- 
vailing on the subject of grammar is this : Grammar is defined 
to be correctness or propriety of speech. — ^It is absurd to speak a 
language without correctness, therefore grammar must be learned 
in the first instance. But if any part of the grammar be lefl 
Unlearned, correctness is unattainable, and therefore a complete 
course of grammar is a necessary preliminary to the acquisition of 
a language. The grammar must necessarily be. perfect ; that is, 
it must contain all the forms and inflections, regular and irregular, 
of all th£ declinable words in the language, and the learner, of 
course, must have a perfect recollection of them all, and a keen 
discrimination of the special applicability of each foim and of 
each term. Such is the modest programme which has been 
handed down from generation to generation, and which is held 
to be almost sacred amongst us. But t\ie T^\iVV& ol ^<^ ^gcsxsss&sss. 
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system have been declared by a competent tribunal to be so 
meagre, that an enormous majority of the boys educated in our 
public schools know nothing of the Latin language, and are 
grossly ignorant of its grammar. The consequence is that a new 
grammar has been constructed containing additional technicalities, 
and therefore still less intelligible than the old one ; and it now 
only remains to be seen whether the proportion of good scholars 
turned out of our public schools will be the same as beforCj or 
whether they will form a majority as startling as the minority ia 
which they now figure. The moral and physical training of the 
boys in our Public Schools is most admirable, and their teachers 
are deservedly commended on that account. But when we ob- 
seive the results of the method of teaching Latin and Greek, it is 
evident that the established mode of instruction is altogether 
unsound ; and it is a wonder how the CJpmmissioners could have 
escaped from that conclusion. When an individual obtains a 
high degree of success in acquiring a modem language, he is 
credited with having a special faculty for that pursuit, and no 
merit is imputed to the system which be has followed. But on 
the other hand, when men of exceptionally high classical attainments 
are spoken of, there are thousands of voices uplifted to extol that 
antiquated system, in spite of which they have gained their 
eminence, and which is now bolstered up only by the renown of 
their manly, self-sustained exertions. A system ought not to be 
j iidged by exceptional instances of excellence, because they prove 
nothing ; and it would be not less fair to exhibit the performances 
of the three lowest boys in each form than to parade those of the 
first three as a sample of the average attainment of each class. 
Amongst the majority we search in vain for the very geims of 
that critical accuracy which it is the pride of the classical system 
to bestow, and it is impossible to deny the inference that they 
have been crushed by that ponderous, unwieldy method. For 
the welfare of the rising generation, and for the benefit of the whole 
coimtry, it is to be earnestly desired that the method of instruction 
should he renovated, eo that boys of ordinary capacity may be 
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ecabled to attain that degree of schoIarsLip which is now obtained 
only by a small minority, and that the latter should rise to a 
higher degree of proficiency. 

74 No definition of the term * grammar* enables ns toimderstand 
why that science should be studied first It is quite certain that, 
in practice, multitudes of persons who haye been well instructed 
in grammar are whoUy incapable of composing Latin sentences 
without infringing the laws of syntax. The best method must be 
that which communicates to the learner the power of composing 
correctly ; because in doing so he necessarily fiilfils all the con- 
ditions required by the grammar. To commit the minor parts of 
speech to memory disjointedly, while the yerbs are left untouched^ 
is not a step in advance on the way to the composition of sen- 
tences ; nor can the study of the detached portions of a language 
conduce to the desired results. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
grammar is not the fittest introduction to a language. A grammar 
is undoubtedly of the highest value as a book of reference. It is 
not customary to commit books of reference to memory, but the 
wisdom of our ancestors prescribed this course, and we know 
the result. Grammar has been over-estimated and exalted to a 
false eminence, and one who is well versed in grammar is, by a 
fiction, reputed to be well acquainted with the language. It may 
be objected that the acquisition of Latin by a more expeditious 
and more effective method will defeat one main object of the 
classical system by relieving the beginner from some years of hard 
labour in solving the puzzles of the grammar. But in truth, time 
is of more value than grammar, and there wiU still be difficulty 
enough in comprehending the mysteries of the technicalities, and 
applying them in the construction and eZestruction of sentences 
with a thorough intelligent appreciation of their meaning. 

75. The fluency which can only be obtained by short lessons 
and very frequent repetitions is never contemplated by those who 
have the fixed idea that, when the "woxda oi ^ \e9aOTL ^x^ ^-wifc 
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understood^ nothing remains to be done but to pTOceed to learn 
another. Even in learning spoken languages, the' necessity for 
liaving a few chosen sentences always ready on the tip of the 
tongiie is not generally recognised. Fluency is regarded as a 
result which can only be obtained, as it were, by contagion in 
their intercourse with foreigners. No argument is necessaiy to 
show that a person who cannot employ a few words with fFS^om 
cannot possibly employ a greater niunber. But this self^dfiflent 
proposition meets with a most im&vourable reception. Uten 
protest against practising that which they conceive they know 
quite perfectly, having no suspicion that their ideas of perfect 
knowledge are eminently delusive. The facile collocation of 
words must have a beginning, and must be gradual, and tJie 
greater the number of words which they learn incoherently the 
greater will be the difficulties against which they will have to 
contend. Nor do they even benefit by the words which they 
have retained coherently in passages culled from poets and orators, 
because they are incapable of recalling at will, and disconnecting 
from them, those phrases which they require in oral composition. 
From this consideration it is evident, that the n^leet of oral 
composition is the only impediment to their gradually obtaining 
facility and fluency in constructing sentences, with the same 
elegance and force which are displayed in their written com- 
positions. It is not worthy of the scholar to depreciate the 
fluency which he has not attained. He can write Latin with 
facility, and if he cannot orally compose with fluency, it is only 
because he has never tried ; and he never tries, because he does 
not know that there is a path which will lead him infallibly to 
success. 

76. The Mastery system imparts to the beginner something 
far better than the bare rationale of the composition of sentences ; 
it gives him the power of using all the constructions of a 
new language with facility through the medium of the sentences 
which he has learned. The number of constructions is small, 
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even in a copious language, and the power of using all of these 
aright is in effect the power of speaking the whole language. 
Grammar is a scientific exposition of the principles of the . 
relatioBS of words to each other in technical terms inrented 
for that purpose, and which being applicable to no other, 
are incapable of being explained by analogy. It deduces from 
the language a code of laws which it declares to be edicts 
^hich goTem the language. But these edicts and the reasonings 
founded upon them, being artificial and extraneous, are merely 
obstractive to a beginner, while he is grappling with the natural 
difficulties which beset him. It is manifest that there is no form 
of speech that can be held forth as tibe natur&l or necessary 
begimiing of a language. But whether it be an ancient or a 
modem one, the Mastery of sentences is the true beginning, 
t>ecause it imparts a thorough knowledge of the inflections and 
constructions. Any sentence may be taken as a starting point, 
^d all the rest of the language may be gradually and methodi- 
<^y added to it Nature does not prefer one part of speech to 
Mother ; but all are equally necessary. Nouns preponderate in 
'^tunber oyer all the other parts of speech put together. It is for 
^is reason perhaps that teachers give beginners in the first week 
^ number of nouns altogether disproportionate to their power of 
^iQing them. Language has been held to be divisible into two 
t>arts — ^nouns substantive, or the things spoken of, on the one 
Ixand; and all the other pai-ts of speech in their appropriate 
^instructions, on the other. The latter constitute the more 
^Osportant acquisition for a beginner, whose object should be to 
attain the fiill power of colloquial expression with a few nouns, 
^^d to superadd the rest at leisure. Justice should be done to 
t^e nouns by taking a few specimens of each class, and trans- 
erring them from one sentence to another. At the same time, 
fte b^inner should be exempt from the injustice of having his 
memory crowded with a superfluity of nouns. The power of 
taramsferring nouns from one sentence 4o another is attainable 
"^thout any assistance from the grammanaii, ox ixwa.^^ ^s^asss^^^ 
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of grammar ; and it is a mere abuse of terms to say that a person 
is ignorant of grammar because he is ignorant, for instance, of 

. the gender of some uncommon irregular noun, which he has neY«r 
met with before, and which is not to be found in the grammar. 
This is the phantom which scares even good scholars when they 
attempt oral composition in Latin and Greek. When a grammar 
contains all the anomalies and irregularities of a language, it 
stands to reason, that no man can avoid infringing the laws of 
what is called the grammar until he has attained a perfect know- 
ledge of the language. But everything must have a beginning, 
and those who idly wait until they can compose perfectly neYer 
succeed. Men may feel ashamed of their first attempts, but the 
fault is not theirs. In all reason, the blame should be imputed to 
incompetent teachers and an unsound system. But the remedy is 
very easy; for if they will practise oral composition in private 
for a quarter of an hour at a time, all their stagnant words 
will soon begin to flow. They have merely to translate a few 
lines of an English book into Latin or Greek, and then to rehearse 
the same sentence at least twenty times, recapitulating on each 
new occasion all the preceding lessons. It is not to be a 
laboured performance, the lessons should be very short, and the 
work very light and easy. Before thirty such exercises have 
been taken, fluency and promptitude will be partially developed, 
and satisfaction will be derived from the daily increasing fkcility 
in giving improved versions of the same passages. Those who 
are not scholars may pursue the same course, selecting theix 
sentences from a translation of a classical author, and towards the 
end of each lesson committing the original passage to memory, 
instead of their own imperfect compositions, writing them out 
consecutively, but separately, in both languages, rehearsing them 
every day, reading them before each rehearsal, and then trans- 
lating the English sentences into the foreign tongue, with a 
daily addition of twenty or thirty Variations obtained from a 
competent person. As this system only provides for an initiation, 

the Exercise here recommended is only deaVga^vl fet tkoae who, 
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in respect to their power of oral composition, are still in their 
infancy. 

77. But it is not merely vrhile we are under tuition^ that 
oral composition is deemed impossible, for eyen professed scholars 
exhibit the greatest repugnance to that exercise of their faculties. 
When prose composition is founded upon an unpractical know- 
ledge of the grammar, that is, upon imperfect recollections of the 
theoiy of the constructions, and of a large stock of words, of 
their inflections and of their special powers, we hare no right 
to expect that the performance will be satis&ctory. Mastery is 
founded upon a definite knowledge, and a yery thorough recol- 
lection of difficult sentences, in which the words are transposed 
and re-arranged in such a manner, that the beginner obtains a 
clear conception of the force of each construction, and of the 
special powers of the words; and prores it by inserting new 
words, and framing other sentences in accordance with the 
models committed to memory. He works on a very small scale 
at first, but his progress is sure and soimd, and therefore^ small as 
the beginning may be, it is not to be despised. Oral composition 
may be commenced with advantage at any stage of a learner's 
career, and if the experiment be tairly tried, it will be discovered 
that there is nothing illogical in the conclusion — that those who, 
after seven or eight years of study, are unable to write Latin gram- 
matically, are quite capable of gradually attaining fluency and 
correctness in oral composition.. The attempt to grasp all 
the constructions, all the exceptions, and all the inflections in 
^ their varieties of gender, number, and person, without any 
practical application thereof, has proved a failure. The theory 
takes no hold of the memory ; the practice is so desultory, so ex- 
tensive in its range of words, and so defective in respect to con- 
centration, that no facility is attained even in the deliberative 
process of writing exercises ; the practice of oral composition, 
which is the most vitally essential part, is wholly neglected, and 
the residuum is mere word-craft. Oral compoaitlon, viWtitv'^nK'^ 

dS 
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conducted, has this advantage over written exercises— -tliat six or 
eight times as much work can be done in one lesson ; and, as this 
scheme requires that all that is learned shall be retained by recapi- 
tulation, a great saving of time will be effected by adopting it. 

78. The critical study of the matchless litemtore of Greece and 
Home through the medium of technical grammar must always be 
an essential part of our educational course. But this £ict does not 
touch the argutnent in favour of Mastering many of the dificult 
constructions of those languages, before the study of grammar is 
commenced. In some instances, the study of granmiar confuses the 
memory and bewilders the judgment beyond all remedy. The 
grammar is always learned by rote, in the truly obnoxious sense ; 
that is, without any clear understanding of the rules and the tech- 
nical terms. The consequence is, that obscurity and imcertainty. 
perplex the mind, even with relation to those examples, the prin- 
ciples of which seem to be understood. Some of those principles 
are truths so simple that it is almost impossible to explain them, 
so subtle that they cannot be analysed, and yet so obvious that they 
require no explanation. A child speaking a foreign tongue uses 
sentences in harmony with those principles, not by profundity or 
subtlety, but merely by the exercise of his memory and his 
imitative powers. There is no philosophical application of 
principles in his performance, but yet the principles are applied 
as perfectly as when a philosopher uses the same forms of speech. 
The grammarian embodies those principles in concise rules, 
aboimding with technical terms. They are thus rendered so 
obscure that they are avowedly unintelligible, as may be seen 
in the preface to the New Primer. But the daily study of the 
unintelligible is considered so wholesome for the developement 
of the intellectual powers, that the system has been stamped 
with the approbation of the best scholars and has become an 
institution. 

79, We never hear of the Mastery of Greek or Latin, even 
on a small scale, in any of our schooVft, "V^ecaviaa ^^ ^racccea^sa 
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system does not sanction the practice of oral composition. The 
memory may be stored with select passages from the best 
authorR, and the power of introducing choice phrases into written 
translations may be abimdantly manifested. But, imfortimately, 
it is deemed visionary to expect that that &cility can be matured 
into fluency in oral composition, without sacrificing the quality 
ci the performance. It is also held to be impossible to master 
^le by one the most difficult constructions and likewise to retain 
and increase that power by varied recapitulations every day. 
Nevertheless, it may be easily accomplished, provided that the 
learns be restricted to a limited number of familiar words. 
An un^uniliar word, unless he has it placed before him at the 
moment it is wanted, will have no other effect than that of con- 
fusing his memory and obstructing his fluency. During the 
practice of composition, there should be no loitering for the 
purpose of recalling some word or phrase which does not rise to 
the lips at the moment it is wanted, but he should pass on to the 
next sentence, so that there may be a continuous flow of words 
as long as the exercise lasts. On repeating the same exercise, 
many of the missing words will be forthcoming, and an improved 
version will be the result in every subsequent repetition. 
Fluency must of necessity commence on a small scale, and a suffi- 
ciency of words is better than a superabundance. 

80. It is not because some youths become ripe scholars after 
a long study of grammar, that the credit should be given to the 
grammar training. Grammar has been styled the logic of speech, 
and it is the fashion to ascribe the brilliant success of our most 
eminent literary men to an inspiration drawn from that pure 
and sparkling fountain, the old Eton Latin Grammar. But 
* post hoc, propter hoc ' is proverbially a very bad specimen 
of logical reasoning, and the successes of those who have 
struggled through the morass of grammar, and have afterwards 
emerged and entered upon a course of which self-instruction is the 
most prominent and distinctive characteristic, •ai'vxa\.\>^ ^\XY^\5ij$i^ 
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to tlicir own independent exertions. While preparing for their 
examinations, they read Latin authors more extensively and cur- 
sorily, assisted, in many instances, by translations, and thus 
they become more thoroughly familiar with the principles and 
the constructions of the language, and acquire greater facility 
in imderstanding the meaning of the authors. On the other 
hand, those who do not enter upon a more enlarged course, 
close their school career with a very insufficient knowledge of 
grammar and a very insignificant amount of Latin ; they never 
emerge from the morass and they never obtain a footing on terra 
firma. But as they are supposed to be well versed in the logic of 
speech, their education is considered complete. 

81. The grammar system dissects a sentence, and severs the 
coherence of the words by picking out each noun, pronoun, 
etc. to be declined, and each verb to be conjugated ; and thus, 
their connection is established with the grammar, instead of with 
the language. The Mastery system imparts to the pupil the 
whole contents of the grammar without adhering to any specific 
arrangement of the items. When variations of Latin sentences 
cannot be obtained, interchangeable words must be resorted to 
at first. Li a twenty-worded sentence, there will generally 
be found several interchangeable words or phrases. But the 
attention ought to be directed particularly to those in which 
some speciality of construction is involved. In every instance 
the English sentence is to be written out in full, with the inter- 
changeable words bracketed together. When they are Mastered, 
but not till then, a new sentence may be undertaken, but the firrt 
must be repeated with it, and so with every succeeding lesson for a 
time, in order that nothing may be lost for want of recapitulation. 

82. There is no novelty in the plan of learning a little at a 
time very thoroughly ; but, in this scheme, extremely short lessons 
are to be learnt in the most perfect manner^ and in the most 

praotioal, comprehensive form. The labour now bestowed. upon 
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the grammar course is admitted to be altogether disproportionate 
to the results obtained ; it is argued, however, that if boys were 
properly grounded before being sent to school, there would not 
be so much time wasted. The learning of grammar can be of 
&o use to inattentive and reluctant pupils as a training of the 
intellect. Technical grammar being neither intelligible nor 
piactical is totally unsuitable for those who have not been 
pi^pared for it. And therefore it is contended that they must 
obtain a familiar acquaintance with, and command over, the con- 
structions of the language, in order to enable them to understand 
ttie grammar. 

83. The remark that in practice quantity seems very generally 
^^ be preferred to quality, is founded upon the feet, that a youth 
"^^ho goes up to be examined in any Latin author is generally 

■^^capable of reading it off into English, either with fluency and 
easure to himself or with satisfection to his auditory. He has 
ot that thoroughness of knowledge which he might have attained 
his attention had been restricted to a much smaller portion of 
e work. The practice of making a pupil translate feniiliar 
I^^iassages of Latin read aloud to him, would afford still better 
^ss'vidence of his thorough knowledge of the work done. Such an 
xercise might be carried on for a few minutes every day concur- 
<intly with any other system, and without any detriment to it. 
^^he result would be, that he would recognise those constructions 
^Xnd those words much more readily when he met with them in 
liis subsequent studies ; and as soon as this result manifested 
itself, the length of the regular lessons might be gradually re- 
duced, and more time given to this exercise. 

84. On .the subject of construing, Cicero has inadvertently 
dropped a notable remark : * Navem aut sedificium idem destruit, 
facillime qui construxit.' And we find firom experience that boys 
who have diligentiy practised * construing,' acquire great facility 
in mangling Latiii. In the word ciaft» o£ a>xc ?i;2ti'^0^^^ '^^ ^aN» 
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of demolition is called ' construing/ and we are led to believe 
that it imparts to us the power of composition in an artistic 
manner proportionately to the excellence of the works de- 
molished. But the power of orally constructing Latin sentences 
is higher and greater than that of merely translating Latin into 
the Ywnacular tongue ; nay, it actually includes that power in a 
degree proportionate to the learner's knowledge of words and 
constructions. On this groimd, it ought to be practised more 
frequently than translating into English, or it deserves, at aU 
events, to be placed on a par with it. The flaw in our school 
system is, that we are always engaged in the decomposition of 
sentences instead of practising oral composition. The latter 
stands in the same relation to written composition that mental 
arithmetic does to slate- work in the schoolroom. It is impossible 
that time can be misspent in oral composition, founded upon the 
best models, because it is the soundest and most searching test 
of that thorough knowledge of the niceties and peculiarities of 
a language which is the chief constituent of elegant scholarship. 

8S. In days long gone by, the Briton had a good reputation 
for scholarship on the Continent, because oral composition was 
practised in our schools. But when school-books were printed 
with the Latin words mis-arranged in the English order, a very 
vicious principle was introduced ; our scholarship ebbed away, 
and our false pronunciation was put forward as an excuse for 
our inability to talk in Latin. Our intercourse with foreign 
scholars ceased, and it was found convenient, as a saving of time 
and trouble, to dispense with the continental mode of utterance, 
and to teach little boys to pronounce Latin like English. Since 
that time, we have pronounced Latin imintelligibly, and the 
practice of speaking it has been entirely discontinued as a part of 
our education. The readiest, the soundest, and the most imim- 
peachable proof of scholarship, consists in the flow of elegant 
Latin diction ; but this is a distinction which we are now content 
^ forego, in &vour of a standard of a far inferior order of merit. 
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86. The objection that it is impossible to speak Latin unless 
hear it spoken by others is too childish to require confutation. 

)me teachers maintain that it is useless to learn to speak, and 
^tliat it is highly prejudicial to practise talking, in Latin. But 
oxal composition is absolutely necessary to make a man a 
<5omplete scholar. Everyone who finds himself in company with 
^<>reigners, discussing any important subject in Latin, must 
^^^el the incompleteness of his own scholarship unless he can take 
I>«rt in the conversation. Our false pronunciation of Latin ought 
^^ot to be a hindrance to any one so situated, because, if he 
"^^^ OQcasionally read Latin with a foreigner for half an hour at a 
'^xme, echoing his voice in the utterance of each clause, he will 
'V-^ry soon acquire the habit of pronouncing it so as to be intel- 
li^ble to the people of that nation to which the foreigner 

longs. 

87. For a hundred years past, the unlearned have been pon- 
ering and puzzling themselves to find out why youths cannot 

^X^eak Latin and other languages afler learning the grammar very 
'•ioroughly, writing translations very industriously, carefully 
studying the best authors, and largely committing to memory 
specimens of the best styles of writing. Thus qualified, they seem 
to be armed at all points. But unapplied knowledge is useless. 
It must be made available by active exercise of the memory 
Xmder certain conditions, the principal of which is, that unknown 
Words shall be excluded, and that the beginner shall practise the 
translation of the English versions of those passages which he has 
learned by heart, with the words and phrases copiously inter- 
changed. These interchanges may be made by removing whole 
clauses, or phrases, or words from one sentence to another without 
involving a change of the cases or the tenses. The power of 
wielding sentences in which the cases and tenses are altered must 
be acquired afterwards slowly and gradually. Many a sentence 
committed to memory will be found, on examination, to be full 
of useful and choice Variations. But lilt\ierV^ \.^a.O!ci^x^V«:^^^^*^ 
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been in the habit of analysing sentences for the purpose of 
extracting Variations for the benefit of the learner ; the sentences 
are mere lumber in the memory, and the effort to translate the 
Variations at sight, on the part of one who is unprepared by 
practice, is utterly fiuitless. When experiments are made in the 
manner above suggested, the learner should practise alone, unless 
he can persuade a fiiend to translate sentence by sentence alter- 
nately with him, and thus to subject his own performances to 
criticism. 

88. It is yeiy desirable that Latin and Greek should be rescued 
from the odium they now incur, in consequence of the tedious 
and harassing study of grammar. The study of Latin and 
Greek is inexhaustible, but if the initiation by a more sum- 
mary, but not less critical, method than the learning of 
technical grammar, should leave a little time unoccupied, 
the acquisition of other languages might be superadded on a 
small scale. The principles on which Latin, Greek, and other 
European languages are constructed, are so widely different from 
those of other classes, that youths who go abroad to distant 
regions, having too much feith in those principles of grammar 
which they conceive to be universal, unimpeachable, and all 
embracing, are greatly discouraged and impeded. Some ac- 
quaintance with the specialties of the Sclavonian and other 
languages not generally studied, would be of the highest advan- 
tage in giving more comprehensive views of grammar to those 
who aspire to be general linguists. This knowledge may be 
attained, either by the Mastery of a few sentences, comprising 
those specialties, or else by expositions of them, so conducted as 
to exhibit their peculiarities and anomalies in the most instructive 
manner. 

89. Mastery is a protest against the practice of learning many 
Words incohrrently, and when they are forgotten, learning them 
over and over again for months and years in succession. The 
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obvious remedy for obliviousness is, to learn very short lessons, and 
to provide for their retention by frequent daily repetitionsi This 
t^urse is not followed in the existing systems, but there is nothing 
to prevent its adoption by learners at any stage of their career. 
Instead of imparting a knowledge of grammar in the abstract, and 
then analysing sentences and referring every construction and 
^very word to the rules committed to memory, this method 
employs sentences as vehicles for the practical knowledge, not 
^Uerely of words, but also of the principles on which sentences 
*Ure constructed. When illiterate persons utter long and correct 
Sentences, they imconsciously conform to the rules of grammar ; 
^xid when a child is taken abroad, he contrives without the aid 
^ven of an interpreter to select from an tmknown tongue and to 
'^^uploy practical sentences; it is evident, therefore, that lan- 
guage has a power of revealing itself and explaining itself by 
iiiference to those who learn it by the natural process. It is by 
inferences drawn from spoken sentences in which one word occurs 
iix different combinations, that children discover its precise meau- 
^^xig, aided as they are by observation exercised on the circum- 
stances and on the gestures, the manner, and the tones of the 
foreigners amongst whom they live. A child living at home, 
"^ho has a foreign nurse, draws the same conclusions under great 
^iaadvantages. The adult learning according to this system, 
^^eceives Variations in which the foreign words are arranged in 
different combinations translated into English, and by this means 
lie is enabled to appreciate their meaning without any of the 
"^Uncertainties oi difficulties which beset children who receive no 
^^lanations at all. 

W. Language is the basis of grammar, but our school system 
i&akes granunar the basis of our knowledge of Latin, and hence 
it is illogically concluded that the grammar is the basis of the 

myl ^^ii^guage. The grammarian does nothing to dispel this illusion. 

lenl ^tui has many blemishes and imperfections, but he lea.y^'a» ^'kon. 

rbel unnoticed. The language is accepted "by \xiivi«t«s)2L ^y^^iSRso^ «^ 
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the most complete model for study, and the critical knowledge c 
Latin is imquestionabl}^^ of the highest value ; but the languag 
is not perfect, and therefore the grammar is not perfect. Com 
prehensive as it is, there are many constructions in othe 
•languages which it does not include. Universal grammar doe: 
not treat of these, and comparative grammar deals rather witl 
words than constructions. 

Although no one has ventured to maintain that the wordi 
'language* and 'grammar' are synonymous, there prevails i 
notion that a knowledge of grammar is equivalent to a knowledge 
of the language to which it relates, and that it is greater, because 
it is a science which includes language. But every language 
contains its own grammar within itself, and the grammar ia 
merely an abstraction from it. Technical granmiar is a com- 
mentary and an exposition of the anatomy of a language, and the 
study of it is by no means essential. The idea that grammar 
contains tlie language within it springs from the practice of speak- 
ing of the terminations of nouns, verbs, etc. as if they belonged 
exclusively and essentially to grammar ; but they are in reality 
integral parts of the language, and they may be learned much 
more easily and expeditiously by the right process, than when 
they are drawn up as memoria technica in little columns, having 
no coherent significance. But the term grammar is sometimes 
defined as correctness or propriety of speech ; and in this compre- 
hensive sense, every deviation from the established forms of ex- 
pression is liable to be denounced as betraying an ignorance of 
grammar. Grammar is exalted to so lofly a position that there are 
many persons who cannot imagine the possibility of displacing it, 
or even reserving it for a few weeks. The definition which styles 
it * the art of speaking correctly ' has so little truth in it, that many 
persons who are well versed in grammar are either incapable of 
speaking at all, or else, when compelled, are so embarrassed by 
the confiicting recollections of rules, exceptions, cases, tenses, 
moods, and genders, that they cannot help speaking incorrectly. 
The grammar itaeU is the cause of theix e^^king ungrammatically. 
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91. The fabric of languagels composed of materials so subtilely 
and exquisitely put together, that men of the highest intellectual 
endowments are sometimes found to be incapable of re-imiting 
them in their true connection, after their coherence has been 
dissolved. That idiomatic coherence should be maintained at all 
hazards, and every effort should be made to prevent its disrup- 
tion. For want of a precise definition of the word grammar, it 
is difficult to show that it is not the necessary beginning of a 
language. But language has no definite beginning, and grammar 
is a very questionable one. When employed as an initiation into 
tbe dead languages, it is so abstruse that the knowledge which 
it imparts seems to have no solidity. Mastery affords a solid 
basis of language on which a very practical knowledge of gram- 
mar may be combined with idiomatic fluency of speech. 

92. The cajolery that daily goes on between a master and his 
pupil, when they pretend that every lesson has been thoroughly 
Acquired and retained, would be insufferable, if it were not veiled 
^ith the specious excuse that the intellectual training is the 
PHncipal thing, and, inferentially, the only thing to be considered. 
But the judgment of parents and guardians rebels against this 
doctrine, because they know that examinations are instituted to 
find out, not how much a boy has studied, but how much he has 
^<iquired. Examinations show what has actually been accom- 
plished, and thus lead to safe inferences as to the method of 
study and intellectual training employed. There is so much 
^^ham study, and so little method, in the intellectual training of 
^e day, that many youths who have had a nominally excellent 
education are found to be grossly deficient when they undergo a 
trivial competitive examination. The fact that a youth has 
studied a certain number of pages, or chapters, affords no satis- 
Action to the parents, and they repel the assumption that all 
^t has been learned is permanently retained, and that the rea- 
Boning powers have been successfully employed. Words are not 
*o be a possession extrinsic to us ; we are not met^'^ to qo \o\KercaSa^ 
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our bookshelves, and to assign meanings to them, when recogiiise< 
by the eje, but we are to control and conmiand then! in such sor 
that they shall come to us, and do our bidding instantaneously 
They are to be detained by the memory, in idiomatic array, anc 
to be lashed to those synonymous English words which severallj 
correspond to them: for we obtain a threefold power over a 
word when we have acquired the habit of employing it witli 
promptitude in the three English meanings which it is capable oi 
representing. In like manner the coherence of words in theii 
idiomatic combinations must be permanently established in the 
memory by the habitual exercise of oral composition. 

93. To meet the objections of those who argue from the 
shortness of the lessons, given under this plan, that the progress 
must necessarily be tardy, the manner in which all the latent 
Evolutions may be formed from sentences must now be ex- 
plained. Every language has in itself a power of expansion 
when received in the proper form, and treated in such a manner 
that its growth may not be checked by any deviation, on the part 
of the recipient, from the principles of the process of nature. 
There are 200 or 300 common words in every language, some 
of which necessarily occur in every colloquial sentence. The 
profusion of speech which we observe in children, springs from 
their power of wielding those 200 or 300 words, with a gradually 
increasing stock of nouns jind verbs interspersed. It is not by 
passively listening, but by imitation and by the active employ- 
ment of the sentences they have learned by rote, and by freely 
interchanging the words, that they obtain such a variety of ex- 
pression. Every familiar colloquial sentence of ten or twelve 
words may be matched, more or less completely, with other 
corresponding words. The following sentences exemplify this : — 

Before his father came home, my friend brought your parcel. 
After her brother went backf our servant took their bag. 

The words must be arranged so as to be interchangeable without 
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either infringing the laws of the language or injuring the sense. 

Thus the foregoing -couplet may be interchanged in the following 

manner: — 

Before her fatheT went home, our friend brought their parcel. 
After his brother came backf my servant took your bag. 

Or else any one or more consecutive "words of either line may 
be cast out, and replaced at pleasure by the words in the corre- 
sponding columns of the other line. The number of sentences 
producible by these interchanges of the words in the above two 
sentences, containing ten words each, will be 2x2x2x2x2 
x2x2x2x2x2, equalling 1,024 Evolutions of ten words each. 
If the words *old' and * young' be inserted before the words 
* friend* and 'servant' into the 1,024 Evolutions, there will 
be 1,024 Evolutions with each of them, or 2,048 altogether, 
each of which will contain eleven words. Every two con- 
gruous words added in this manner will double the number 
of Evolutions. When three sentences of ten words each are 
constructed upon this principle of interchanges, they will 
yield 3^® or 59,049 Evolutions. Thus the number of sentences 
being N, and the number of words in each sentence being x , the 
Evolutions evolved will be N**. If the sentences be arranged in 
colunms containing different numbers of words, as 4, 3, 8, 7, 6, etc., 
the number of Evolutions will be 4x3x8x7x6, etc. 
When a sentence is taken at hazard, it will oflen be diffi- 
cult to couple word with word, because some idioms are alto- 
gether exceptional, and because congruous words are not always 
to be found. When the couplings are irregularly dis^xibuted 
throughout a long sentence, the number of Evolutions will corre- 
spond with the niunber of interchangeable words or phrases. In 
many sentences a single word may be substituted for a whole 
clause. The fact that clauses are transferable from sentence to 
sentence, as readily as words, is abimdantly shown in the Manuals. 
These multiform Evolutions represent the myriads of ideas ex- 
pressible by a very small number of words, and which, in every 
language, are always liable to be evoked and \» \>^ ^axi^^'^^^ 
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in speech as occasion may require. These are the legions of 
enemies th9.t harass the beginner, and cut off all his commu- 
nications, until he contrives to master them ; but when they are 
subdued and disciplined, they become powerful auxiliaries in 
adding to his conquests. 

94. The number of Variations given in the Manuals is very 
small, but an intelligent foreigner will find no difficulty in ampli- 
fying it. The Evolutions necessarily exist in all languages ; and 
it is as useless to ignore them, as it is impossible to evade them. 
If, by translating a portion of the Evolutions into the foreign 
language, the beginner acquires the Mastery over every one of 
the individual words which compose the couplet, the rest of the 
Evolutions will be brought, ipso facto, imder his command, 
assuming that he has seen all the various types. It is un- 
necessary that he should recite them all, and therefore there 
is nothing alarming in the array of figures above displayed. 
They are not put forth for the purpose of misleading him, nor 
for any other object than that of promising him, as a reward for 
his diligence with a few Variations, the perfect control over all 
the rest. The consciousness of his power of giving expressiosi to 
so many ideas as freely and readily as he utters them in his own 
tongue cannot fail to encourage him, by producing a conviction 
that he is making definite daily progress. But these Evolutions 
have not been introduced into the Manuals, because it is more 
important that a beginner should Master a variety of constructions 
than that he should practise with a number of sentences all of the 
same construction. The Variations given in the Manuals are 
formed by transposing the words of the primary sentences; but Evo- 
lutions also necessarily occur, through the accidental interchanges 
of words. On the other hand, the couplets from which Evolutiona 
are drawn are equally capable of yielding Variations by trans- 
position of the words ; and every such couplet will yield Evo- 
lutions increasing in geometrical progression as above described. 
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95. The Variations deducible from a single English sentence 
of twenty words are exhibited in a Diagram in the Appendix. A 
foreigner who masters these twenty words will become possessed 
of* many hundreds of Variations. These are to be translated for 
him into his own language, to exhibit their, precise meaning to 
him, before he commits the English ones to memory. It must be 
carefully borne in mind that a beginner is not to deduce Varia- 
tions from a sentence of his own language, to be translated into 
that which he wishes to leam, but to receive the Variations of a 
foreign sentence, and to have them translated into English and 
written out on a separate paper, a copy of which should always 
be carried about with him for the frequent practice of oral com- 
position. 

96. Mastery leads to such a perfect command .oyer a sentence 
and its Variations and Evolutions that each of them becomes an 
instnunent by means of which the learner can immediately 
employ, with good effect, any congruous words in any subsequent 
sentence; this power cannot be directly obtained in any other way. 
It is impossible to leam 300 of the commonest words of any lan- 
guage, arranged in colloquial sentences, without obtaining materials 
for myriads of evolutions. Mastery employs the Variations and 
Evolutions of each sentence as receptacles for newly acquired 
words. The traditional ideas thata beginner can compose sentences 
for himself, without previously committing any models to memory, 
and that the learning of ready-made sentences is a useless, dis- 
honest, and contemptible practice, have exercised their sway long 
enough, and produced a imiversal distaste for linguistry. When 
masses of words are learned without any intelligible connection, 
with all the noims in the nominative case, and all the verbs 
in the root form, the learner who attempts to use the language 
colloquially becomes more and more embarrassed in proportion 
to the number of words so acquired. It is assumed that he 
knows all the Variations deducible froni them because he knows 
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the grammar, and this assumption, baseless as it is, is universallj 
admitted, although the pupil himself is conscious of its hoUowness. 

97. A Compendious Form is given in the Appendix for the use 
of those who have studied a language without practising oral com- 
position, and of those who have lost the power of speaking a 
language through disuse. This Table contains about 200 of the 
most necessary words. No noims are given, because they ought 
to be used very sparingly, and because the learner should have 
the privilege of selecting and inserting those which he considers 
the most useful in the three classes which relate to persons, 
things, and places. The colunms of verbs and adverbs contain a 
selection of those most generally required, but the learner may 
add to them any others which he considers necessary. The 
other coliunns are composed of words most of which are ab- 
solutely essential for colloquial use in all languages. The object 
is to enable the learner to remodel the English versions of those 
sentences which he has learnt by heart. He may commence the 
alterations with a word from any one of the columns, and the order 
of their arrangement may be altered at pleasure. The formation 
of new sentences also mil be facilitated by using this Table. From 
this Form the learner should copy out three of the words in each 
column, keeping open three columns for the nouns. The foreign 
words are never to be placed before the eye arranged in this 
columnar form, because they will produce in the memory that 
confusion which it is one of the primary objects of this system to 
prevent. This Table will be an aid to those who can converse on 
a small scale in enlarging their sphere of operations. Sentences 
of six or eight words in length may generally be amplified by 
the addition of a relative pronoun (with or without a preposition), 
and followed by another clause of similar length. Conditional 
words, such as * although,' * since,' etc., may then be prefixed, and 
this will enable the learner to add another clause to the length of 
the sentences. lie should employ a competent native to write 
them out in both languages on different pa\)crs, and to insert 
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under each sentence some suitable interchangeable words. It 
is important that he should have different tjrpes of sentences 
presented to him in succession, and that those types should 
include all the complicated forms of the foreign language. A 
teacher who is perfectly ^miliar with all the special powers and 
meanings of each of the tenses of the Greek and Latin verbs may 
work with the sixth and seventh columns, and he will find that 
these exercises will enable his pupils to Master them one at a 
time with unusual facility. Sentences not exceeding twelve words 
in length should be used for this purpose, and a variety of 
exercises should be given to exemplify each of the difficult tenses. 
The Greek or Latin sentences, with their translations, should be 
given to the learner in writing, and he should read them all at the 
beginning of each sitting, in order to ensure perfect accuracy. 
The teacher should not only exhibit the proper form of the verb 
on each occasion to the pupil, but he should also prompt him 
during the constant recapitulations of these Exercises until he 
obtains fluency and promptitude. 

98. The Variations are evolved from different languages in 
different degrees. The most flexible are those which have the 
fewest inflections, and the most inflexible are those which have 
' the greatest number. The English is the richest language of 
Europe in this respect. The word my represents thirteen forms, 
which are used to indicate thirty- six contingencies in Latin ; and 
the words carMj saWy etc. represent six words each in most of the 
European languages ; and the articles and adjectives are indeclin- 
able. But the Chinese is still stronger than the English in respect 
to its evolutions, because it has no inflections at all ; that is, it 
has no grammar, if we may believe the authority of many ap- 
proved philologists ; nevertheless, Marshman and some others have 
imagined that there is a grammar. But the Chinese themselves 
have no corresponding word, nor have ihej any form of speech 
which indicates that they have any conception of that mysterious, 
imreal science. It stands to reason t\\at \3kife Cl^vty^sfc TK»3s^\i^ "^^ 
easiest of all Janguages for a begiimeT, m \^\a t^«^^\»- "^^^ "^ 

£ 
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employs a smaller mimber of words and phrases than any otheri 
for ordinary colloquial use. Yet it is held to be so extremely 
difficult, that it is often studied for many years without any 
discernible progress being made ; and those who attempt to learn 
the characters, seldom achieve more than one monosyllable a day. 

99. If we enquire how it is that English has been rendered the 
most difficult language in Europe, and why Chinese is regarded as 
the most difficult in the world, we find that it springs from the 
crazy notion that, if we are to learn to speak a language, we must 
begin with the spelling and reading. But there can be no doubt 
that anyone who masters a few long sentences, containing alto- 
gether 200 words, may converse freely in either of those lan- 
guages, without learning to read. If reading and writing should 
be deemed necessary, they may be attained with much greater 
facility afterwards than by going through the blundering, ob- 
structive process of learning them first At the same time, the 
colloquial power may be rapidly extended by daily intercourse 
with the natives, and the stock of words will be simultaneously 
increased in proportion to the amount of time daily devoted to 
conversation. 

100. The Mastery of two hundred words of some complicated 
language altogether unknown to him is the first step to be 
taken by one who desires to become a general linguist. It 
is not intended that the learner shall stop short when he has 
acquired that number of words, but the Mastery of that 
number is merely a qualification for the subsequent study. 
Linguistry is the art of speaking foreign languages, and those 
who have only studied them are not linguists^ however eminent 
they may be as philologists or as scholars. These pursuits 
differ widely from one another. Reproaches have ofUn been 
hurled at Mezzofanti because he was not a philologist, but 
a philologist is never reproached for not being a linguist. The 
l^enuine linguist is one who finds pleasure in undertaking a 

new language. No man becomes a Imgvnsfc Vy \i«td T^ajdin^^ nor 
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by the study of grammar, nor by speaking a language cognate to 
his own, nor by the study of the classics. The power of ex- 
pressing thought with perfect freedom in forms of speech which 
are antagonistic to those of his own language, is essential, and the 
earlier the stage in which he acquires that power the better. 
The idiomatic collocation of the foreign words must become 
habitual; he must cease to think about his own when he is speaking 
the foreign language, and thus emancipate himself once for all 
from the odious habit of literal translation. There are many 
persons who master one language by dint of grammar, of study, 
and of subsequent intercourse with those who speak it, who 
nevertheless make no further advance in linguistry, and in at- 
tempting a second language derive no benefit from their former 
efforts. This arises from their want of discernment of the true 
cause of their success in placing words together in genuine idio- 
matic order. They do not perceive that their preparatory studies 
were not the true basis of their colloquial power. They are re- 
luctant to dispense with them in a new undertaking ; and they 
will not believe that the surest and most direct course is to master 
long sentences first, and to study the language in regular form 
afterwards. 

101. If it be objected that the process of nature upon which 
this system is founded exhibits great imperfections, in respect to 
the blunders and defects in the performances of children, let it be 
borne in mind that there are some languages which have con- 
tinued unchanged for many generations. This fact shows that 
language is communicable and receivable without any teaching, 
and without suffering any detriment. Even in highly educated 
races, there is no individual whose speech is absolutely &ee fi:om 
imperfections. But the quality of the phraseology of individual 
children is not to be taken into account at all. Whether in 
learning his own language or a foreign one, a child must neces- 
sarily imbibe the phraseology of the persons with whom he 

b2 
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lives; and if he speaks exactly as his models do, the imitatioii 
is complete, and therefore the process of nature is perfect. 

102. By mastering the Variations of one long complicated 
foreign sentence, the reader will be able to discern the consistenGj, 
the symmetry, and correctness of this method, much more clearly 
and completely than by reasonings, or experience obtained from 
teaching according to other methods. It is a process whereby 
great economy of time and labour is secured. When the evolutions 
springing from a small number of words arranged in sentences are 
taken into consideration, it is clear that no scheme can be put into 
competition with this, in respect to its comprehensive, practical 
results. It will be seen from the foregoing pages that Mastery is a 
reasoned process founded upon induction from facts ascertained 
by examination of the procedure of those who have succeeded in 
speaking foreign languages idiomatically. The main somxe of 
their success is that they learn idiomatic seiftences, and then 
transpose and interchange the words by efforts of memory con- 
stantly and actively renewed. It is by the principles of imitation 
and repetition that a good pronunciation is attained, and the habit 
is formed of reproducing the foreign words in their idiomatic 
order. To prevent that waste of time and labour which leads to 
so many failures and disappointments, the attention is restricted 
to short lessons, and all other words and all grammatical instruc- 
tion are excluded. The beginner is not allowed to trust to Ids 
memory unaided, but is required to refresh it at the beginning of 
each sitting. The frequency of the Exercises conducted on this 
plan ensures the fluency, the accuracy, and the promptitude which 
constitute Mastery. Mastery produces a daily unification and 
consolidation of a beginner^s practical knowledge of the words, of 
their special powers, and of the constructions, and thus brings 
the scheme within the approved definition of the term * method ; ' 
namely, unity with progress. 

103, Mastery is specially designed aa a ^xog^^eeaive .develope- 
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ment of the power of using the constructions of any language for 
all ordinary purposes. This is to be effected with a very limited 
number of words, because the greater the number a beginner 
undertakes to wield, the greater must be the delay and the diffi- 
culty in accomplishing it. This method inspires the learner 
with a peculiar energy which gratifies and stimulates him. The 
knowledge it conveys is precise and definite, and it confers upon 
him a critical accuracy which qualifies him at once to impart the 
same instruction to others. That principle which secures a 
thoroughness of execution on a limited scale fix)m the outset, is 
one that will recommend itself to the beginner in every pursuit 
of life wherein skill and intelligence are called forth, and in 
which self-discipline can exercise its moral influence. 

104. If tlie interpretation of nature herein put forth can be 
accepted as the true solution of a highly interesting problem, 
linguistry may claim to be ranked among the sciences ; its recog- 
nition may be long deferred, but in its developement it will 
tend to advance the great cause of education, by rescuing for 
higher purposes a large portion of the time now wasted in boy- 
liood in the Ptudy of technical grammar, and by promoting an 
accomplishment without which a classical education is not 
complete. It will facilitate self-culture, and it will contribute to 
the extension of the civilising and ennobling influences of Chris- 
tianity throughout the habitable world. 
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' If Mr. Prendergast will publish a selection of sentences, with speci- 
mens of their manipulation and an abridged table of inflections, he may 
easily find readers who will give his theory a fair trial, and we are 
strongly disposed to believe that the result of such an experiment would 
be a very general adoption of the principles on which the " Mastery of 
Languages " is based.* — The Header, 

'Excellent in ^the main, and worthy of attention from everyone 
interested in the " Mastery of Languages.** Set forth with much lucid 
explanation and many skilful arguments.* — Examiner. 

'This is a book we should like to imderstand if we could. Mr. 
Prendergast has certainly hit a blot ; he has pointed out an undeniable 
evil .... He wishes that Englishmen learned to speak Latin as well 
as to read and write it, and in this we fully go along T^th him.* 

The Satwrdo.'^ R««QWNa. 



pRENDERGAST*s Mastery of Languages, 



* This is a book written with understanding It is not, like 

many other treatises, a favourite idea inflated by all manner of deviceB 
and accommodations to the bulk of a volume ; it is a system carefully 
and philosophically deduced from the Author's own experience and 
observation.' — Daily News, 

' This system possesses many excellent features.' — London Review. 

* This book is very full, and deserves attention ; its pages are crowded 

with suggestive remarks The writer is entitled to the attention of 

philologists and teachers of language.' — Athenaum. 

* We can recommend this method from personal experience, having 
had the pleasure of trying it ourselves. Two hundred words of a 
language, previously unknown, combined in idiomatic sentences, were 
duly mastered in the way proposed, by studying them Ave minutes at 
a time, five or six times a day ; and when permission was given to 
refer to a grammar, great was the astonishment, as well as the delight 
felt, on discovering that the rules of syntax were known already.* 

Female Missionary Intelligencer. 

* Curious and interesting book .... dear and lively in its treat- 
ment Full of useful hints As a rule, the older the 

facts the greater the originality. It therefore appears to us that Mr. 
Prendergast deserves the highest credit for the rare novelty with which 

he has invested a thoroughly trite theme He works out the 

leading principles with the most rigorous and imflinching logic to their 
ultimate conclusions. Nothing can really be simpler or more practical 
than the principle upon which it is based.' — Madras Athenaum, 

* A philosophical work on the " Mastery of Languages." ' 

Paper read bqfore the Church Schoolmaster^ s 
Association by Mr. Baker. 
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